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The General Election of 1660 
By Goprrey Davies 


Bee primary object of this article is to describe the general elec- 
tion and to show what were the issues that moved the electorate 
and what manner of men were chosen. Such a study should throw 
light upon the composition of the Convention. The question whether 


the Presbyterians had a majority in the House of Commons—a much- 
debated point—is more complex than many writers who have dis- 
cussed it seem to realize.’ The antithesis frequently made between 
Royalists and Presbyterians is often meaningless inasmuch as both 
groups supported the restoration of the monarchy. It is true that be- 
fore the Convention met the Presbyterians were divided into two 
groups—those who were so eager to recall Charles II that they had 
no patience with the others who wished to delay the invitation to 
him until they had imposed conditions. This difference vanished soon 
after the Convention began its session. At the time of the election 


1Professor Louise Fargo Brown in her article entitled “The Religious Factors in 
the Convention Parliament” supplies a very good sample of the opinions expressed 
by contemporaries and by later writers as to the election results (English Historical 
Review, XXII [1907], 51-63). Her own conclusion is that “the presbyterians had at 
no time a clear majority in the lower house of the Convention Parliament” When I 
had almost finished this article Professor Caroline Robbins of Bryn Mawr called my 
attention to the contribution by H. N. Mukerjee in Notes and Queries (CLXVI 


[1934], 398-403), which I had unaccountably overlooked. I am indebted to it for 
several references. 
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there were three main parties, the Cavaliers, the Presbyterian Royal- 
ists, in two groups, and the Republicans, but often it is not possible 
to label candidates. An even harder task would be to try to classify 
candidates as Anglicans, Presbyterians, and Sectaries. As will be dem- 
onstrated, some Englishmen seem to have had no very decided politi- 
cal preferences and were swayed by local interests rather than by 
national issues. 

If some Englishmen were indifferent to national issues, ignorance 
should not have been the explanation. Rarely in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was there such an output of tracts and broadsides as in March 
and April, 1660, when the general election took place.’ Though a 
few of them, like Milton’s The Readie & Easie Way to Establish a 
Free Commonwealth, were republican, the great majority denounced 
vehemently the Rump, its works and members, and the English army 
leaders. If ballads and satires are fair guides to public opinion, Monck 
was as popular as Lambert was hated. Regicides and Rumpers were 
cursed and lampooned by name and lists of them printed. One of 
these, The Grand Memorandum, contains a catalogue of the se- 
cluded members sitting on March 16 (the day of dissolution), giving 
176 names, of which about forty are starred to indicate that they 
were absent, together with a list of Rumpers with a hand pointing to 
those who had signed the death warrant of Charles I, and a star at- 
tached to those who did not sit after the secluded members’ admis- 
sion. This broadside is said to have been published “to tell the people 
who have been their Oppressors and fatal Betrayers of their Liberties 
...and that they may be the better guided in their FUTURE ELEC- 
TIONS? No doubt the versifier who produced Englands Direc- 
tions for Members Elections (March 21) had a similar end in view. 
He began “Set a black mark upon whimsical Vane;’ and then named 
with opprobious adjectives many of the chief actors during the Pro- 
tectorate and since—Disbrowe, Hesilrige, Lambert, Robinson, Scot, 
and many more. A Free Parliament Letany (March 17), with the 


2The titles for March, 1660, occupy more ~ in George K. Fortescue’s Catalogue 


of the Pamphlets ... collected by George T: 


omason ... (London, 1908) than those 
for January 1 to April 30, 1659. 


8Thomason’s date is March 16. Henceforth Thomason’s dates are placed in 
parentheses after the titles of tracts. 
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refrain Libera nos Domine, lists vow-breakers, king-triers, sellers and 
buyers of crown and church lands, major generals, army officers, 
gospel ministers settled by the sword, the rich who made us poor, a 
speaker who crept into the House by a back door, regicides, an ever- 
lasting mock parliament, the assessment, blind guides, preaching al- 
dermen, etc., together with many Rumpers by name. 

In addition to these attacks upon groups or individuals, there are 
pamphlets that review the history of England since 1640 in sober 
prose. They display a strong bias against army rule and sectarianism 
and some defend Charles I against the Parliamentarians. Some of 
them are outspoken in advocating the recall of Charles II, and sev- 
eral contain tributes to his excellent moral character while others 
describe pathetically his wanderings during his long exile. Declara- 
tions were printed from Cavaliers in various counties professing their 
desire to bury the past in oblivion and repudiating the notion that 
they would seek revenge for their misfortunes. Most of the tracts do 
not specifically mention the election but they are likely to have in- 
fluenced voters. 

Three items gave advice to electors, but curiously enough, in each 
case the appeal is negative—whom not to elect. The Qualifications of 
the Succeeding Parliament (March 17) urged that no one should be 
chosen who was an enemy to kingly government, a sectary, a pur- 
chaser of the lands of the king, church, and delinquents, or an ex- 
ciseman. A Necessary and Reasonable Caution (March 24) exhorts 
voters against people who preach without a call, who sacrifice the 
public good to private interests or use parliamentary privilege to 
cheat creditors, or who have been farmers of revenue or enriched 
themselves at the price of universal ruin. The broadside ends with the 
comment that “this may suffice for a caution to all such as are not 
resolved upon beggars and bondage’ The last, longest, and most 
serious is entitled Certain Considerations . .. Presented to the Free- 
holders, and to the Free men ... to Regulate their Elections (March 
26). It begins with a very partisan account of the many gracious con- 
cessions made by Charles I to the Long Parliament and of the evils 
that followed from the ambitions of men who, although they had 
taken the oath of allegiance and supremacy and signed the Covenant, 
made the greatest atheists their darlings and then murdered their 
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King and set up Cromwell as Protector, who trampled under foot all 
laws from Magna Carta to the Petition of Right. After this introduc- 
tion, the electors are advised not to support purchasers of crown, 
church, or delinquents’ lands; any officeholder or anyone who had 
profited by the late troubles; commanders of the former or present 
armies; and tax collectors. The new qualifications for members of 
Parliament should be disregarded and men chosen who were quali- 
fied by the old laws of the fifteenth century (they were enumerated), 
The conclusion is: “Printed for publick good, with hearty desire it 
may be read before (or at) all Elections.’ 

Naturally, inevitably, William Prynne contributed to this as to 
all other controversies. His Seasonable and Healing Instructions 
Humbly Tendered to the Freeholders (March 26) is unlike the 
broadsides and tracts summarized above because it was concerned 
with the duties of the elected which were: “To procure a speedy hon- 
orable, safe, Christian treaty and accord with our long Protestant 
King and royal posterity, upon moderate, just, righteous, terms and 
propositions on either side, whereby the bleeding Protestant cause 
and religion (much endangered in all places) may be promoted and 
secured, the plots of Popish enemies to extirpate them prevented...” 
This is the sole direct reference noticed in the election literature to 
the plan of some Presbyterians to make the restoration conditional. 

The election to the Convention of 1660 was less restricted than for 
any parliament since 1640. The act for dissolving the Long Parlia- 
ment and for calling another parliament on April 25 imposed no 
qualifications on electors. Therefore, knights of the shire were to 
be chosen by the forty-shilling freeholders, and citizens and burgesses 
by those entitled to vote under the very diverse franchises in force be- 
fore the start of the civil wars. However, all who had abetted the Irish 
rebellion or were Roman Catholics, and all who had taken part in 
the wars against parliament, together with their sons, were declared 
incapable of being elected unless they had “since manifested their 
good affection to this Parliament:’* This question of qualifications 
had been much discussed so that the act which embodied them was 
not passed until the very day of the dissolution of the Long Parlia- 


4Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum ..., ed. Charles H. Firth and Robert 
S. Rait (London, 1911), II, 1469-72. 
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ment (March 16). During a discussion with discontented army lead- 
ers Monck had laid much stress upon the bar erected against those 
who had opposed parliament since 1641, but an astute officer made 
the point that qualifications were useless, as a majority of members 
who might themselves be disqualified would be the judges of the fit- 
ness of their fellows. The argument was unanswerable, so Monck fell 
back upon the position that meetings of officers to interpose in civil 
matters were injurious to discipline.* 

Anaccount of the election of 1660 naturally begins with the coun- 
ies. There the franchise was uniform, the electors most numerous 
(with certain exceptions), and the proportion of contested elections 
described much higher than for the boroughs with their diversified 
qualifications for electors.° Apart from their importance as a guide to 
public opinion, the county elections are significant in view of the late 
Sir Josiah Wedgwood’s comments on Staffordshire elections: “Even 
if we presume that down to 1660 contests often took place for the 
county representation, yet after 1660 I still think it very doubtful if 
any contests went as far as the polls:’ He proceeded to demonstrate 
that “private rivalry” was settled before or at the nominations and 


that party differences were compromised by splitting the represen- 
tation of Staffordshire." The examples given below should help to 
determine whether the county elections to the Convention belong 
to the period of contests or compromise, and whether the practice in 
Staffordshire was imitated in the country at large. 

The best account of a county election is by Sir John Bramston. He 


5Sir Richard Baker, A Chronicle of the Kings of England (London, 1674), p. 716. 


®The number of votes cast is so rarely recorded that comparisons are impossible 
for 1660, and almost impossible for the next half a century. A few specimens are 
given for later dates in the hope that, as there was no very striking migration of 
population, they may throw some light on the relative number of electors in certain 
areas in 1660. The last figure for each locality represents the number of votes of the 
candidate who headed the poll. 1705, Middlesex, 1657; 1708, City of London, 2093; 
1710, Westminster, 4153; 1679 (first election), Norfolk, 2243; 1679 (second election), 
Norwich, 1070; 1701 (second election), Gloucestershire, 2529; 1710, Gloucester, 791; 
1710, Bristol, 1785. These details are taken from a copy of Henry Stooks Smith, The 
Parliaments of England .. . (London, 1844-50), which was annotated by A. B. 
Beaven, and which passed into my possession on his death. The figure for Bristol is 
from Alfred B. Beaven, Bristol Lists . . . (Bristol, [1899]), p- 168. 


"Staffordshire Parliamentary History . . ., William Salt Archaeological Society, 
Collections, 1917/18, 1920/22, 1933 (London, 1919-34), I, Part 1, pp. xvii-xviii. 
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describes how in Essex the Earl of Warwick, confident of the sup- 
port of the justices of the peace, committee men, sequestrators, and 
ministers, “the generalltie of which were in sequestred liveings, or 
in no orders, not manie in Presbiterian orders;’ declined an offer to 
share in the representation, declaring he would have both seats or 
none. Therefore Sir Harbottle Grimston and a Mr. Raymond® were 
nominated in opposition to Bramston and Edward Turner (or Tur- 
nor)—the first and last being future Speakers of the House of Com- 
mons. Bramston himself was a Cavalier, the son of a judge deprived 
of his position for loyalty, and brother of a captain in the royal army. 
Turner had no such record because he had sat in Cromwellian Par- 
liaments, but, as he became attorney-general less than three weeks 
after the King’s return, he was no doubt regarded as a Royalist at the 
election. Bramston headed the poll by 500 voices and Turner came 
second. They owed their victory to the exertions of the nobili 
(except Warwick) and the gentry, whose lead the freeholders fol- 
lowed, believing them to be “men well affected to peace: This 
phrase meant that the victors were regarded as men who would 
promptly invite Charles II to return to the throne rather than risk 
the disorders which might attend the delays that any negotiations to 
frame conditions as the price of restoration would entail. 

The results in two other counties that had been in the old Eastern 
Association were equally satisfactory to the King’s adherents. In 
Cambridgeshire, Isaac Thornton was willing to withdraw in favor 
of a person of greater quality and estate if he would pledge himself to 
support the restoration of king and church. When Thornton an- 
nounced that person’s refusal to the freeholders, they elected him 
and Thomas Wendy, who stood on the same platform.”° In Norfolk, 
Thomas Richardson, Baron Cramond in the Scots peerage, and Sir 
Horatio Townshend triumphed over Sir William Doyley and Sir 


8Possibly the Oliver Raymond (or a relative) who had been named to various 
Essex committees during the Puritan Revolution. See index to Acts and Ordinances 
of the Interregnum. 


*The Autobiography of Sir John Bramston . . . , Camden Society, Publication 
XXXII (London, 1845), pp. 114-15. 


10Calendar of Clarendon State Papers ..., ed. F. J. Routledge (Oxford, 1869-1932), 
IV, 657. Pepys, Diary, April 20, supplies the names of the defeated: Sir Dudley North 
and Sir Thomas Willis. 
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John Hobart, though the first of the defeated candidates is said to 
have polled 2000 votes."* This was a victory of two recognized sup- 
porters of the crown over two erstwhile parliamentarians, and was 
due to the exertions of the “great” Mr. Coke and other gentlemen. 

No less than six candidates sought to represent Middlesex—Sir Gil- 
bert Gerrard and Sir William Waller, who joined forces, Lancelot 
Leke, -—— Page of Oxinden, and Sir William Roberts and Sir James 
Harrington, who also combined.** Waller and Leke were chosen. 
The first, once a parliamentary general, was now a staunch Royalist, 
and the second was a younger son of Francis, Lord Deincourt, cre- 
ated Earl of Scarsdale, a delinquent. Of the defeated candidates, Ger- 
rard had been the parliamentary treasurer at war at the beginning of 
the Civil War and sat on various committees, but he was now a Roy- 
alist, while Harrington, a republican, had been a minor member of 
various councils of state and even of the notorious Committee of 
Safety the army set up after the expulsion of the Rump on October 
13, 1659. His record would be fatal to his chances the following 
spring. In Surrey, Francis, Lord Aungier (created Earl of Longford 
in the Irish peerage in 1677) and Daniel Harvey defeated Sir Richard 
Onslow and his son (who were, however, elected at Guildford). 
Onslow relied overmuch on local influence and ruined his chances 
by insisting on his son’s standing with him. The Royalists strongly 
opposed him and shouted: “Noe Rumpers, no Presbiterian that will 
put bad conditions on the King’’** Lord Aungier had sat in Richard 
Cromwell’s one parliament but may have been a crypto-Royalist 
then. Too little is known about Harvey to identify him with any 
group, but he probably stood as a Royalist. Sir Richard Onslow had 
been an original member of the Long Parliament, and had sat, with 
his son, in Oliver Cromwell’s two parliaments, and had been called 
to the “House of Lords” in 1657, which told heavily against him at 
the election. As he had been one of the Surrey commissioners for 
ejecting alleged scandalous ministers, the whole weight of Anglican- 
ism was probably against him.** 


11Clarendon Calendar, IV, 640. 12Tbid., 644. 
18Hist. MSS. Comm., Report XIV, pt. IX, p. 482; Laing MSS, I, 310-11. 


14Clarendon Calendar, IV, 642. George Edward Cokayne, ed., Complete Peerage, 
under Longford, and DNB under Onslow, Sir Richard. 
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In Berkshire there are said to have been three candidates, of whom 
one of Hyde’s correspondents writes that Hyde knew all the writer 
could tell of the first, Sir Robert Pye, that the second, Richard Powell, 
was honest (i.e., loyalist), and that the third, Sorbye, was neither 
“fish nor good flesh,’ presumably a non-party man.** Pye had at- 
tracted attention early in 1660 as an enemy to the army’s interven- 
tion in politics and as an advocate of the readmission of the members 
of parliament excluded by Pride’s Purge. Sent to the Tower by the 
Rump, he defiantly sued for a writ of habeas corpus. These actions 
no doubt commended him to the electors and he and Powell were 
returned. 

As to Buckinghamshire, Bulstrode Whitelock noted not only the 
names of, but even the votes given to, the four candidates: Sir Wil- 
liam Bowyer, 1499; Colonel Terringham, 1379; Richard Hampden 
(second son of the famous John Hampden), 1315; and Mr. Wyn- 
wood (Richard Winwood), 1242. He added the comment that the 
last pair had many more voices than the first pair if right had been 
done.** Both Hampden and Winwood had been Cromwellians. It is 
curious that the one was the son of the opponent of Charles I and the 
other the son of a diplomatist and secretary of state during the reign 
of James I. The victors seem not to have played a noteworthy role in 
national politics hitherto.”” 

In Worcestershire John Talbot and John Bromley, described to 
Hyde in disguised language by a lady as “arrant Cavaliers by gen- 
eration and education,’ triumphed over two Presbyterian local 
worthies, -—— Foley and Colonel Richard Graves, in spite of the 
interference of the soldiery and the opposition of Richard Baxter and 
other eminent divines.** In Herefordshire a correspondent of Colonel 


18Clarendon Calendar, IV, 664. 
16 Memorials of the English Affairs (Oxford, 1853), IV, 406. 


1TWhitelock probably erred in making Bowyer a knight and in naming Terring- 
ham because, according to the “Official Returns” (i.e, Members of Parliament. 
Return of ... House of Commons .. . [ (London, 1878-91) ]), William Terringham 
was returned only at a by-election, August 22, 1660. There is no official return for 
Bucks for the general election. Probably the contemporary list is correct in giving 
the victors’ names as William Bowyer (or Bower) and Thomas Tyrrell. 


18Clarendon Calendar, IV, 642, 644; Hist. MSS. Comm., Laing MSS, loc. cit. The 
Foley may be Thomas, elected for Bewdley. 
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Edward Harley regrets a rival candidate. “Popery is both the ultimate 
end of their giddy proceedings, and the primary engine that sets all 
their wheels agoing:’ The opposition candidate, a Mr. Price, was 
disqualified and incompetent in respect of “years, estates, etc.;’ but 
contracted to “a very forward, argumentative Romanist, and that is 
all in all’”*® The return is torn and supplies only Christian names. The 
“Edward” was Harley, and the “William” has been identified as 
“William Hinson, alias Powell, Esq., [who] made his election for 
Dover. New writ ordered to be issued June 4:*° This statement can- 
not be true because the House of Commons did not order any writ 
to be issued on June 4 and because Montagu’s colleague at Dover was 
Arnold Braimes.* Also, for a member chosen both for a county and 
a borough to decide to sit for the latter is so very exceptional that any 
statement to that effect is ipso facto suspect. “Hinson” was no doubt 
the William Hinston alias Powell appointed a Herefordshire com- 
missioner for the assessment in January, 1660, and for the militia two 
months later.** Cornwall was the only county for which there is a 
double return. After one of the few divisions on disputed election re- 
sults, the House decided that Sir John Carew had the most votes, that 
Hugh Boscawen had 862 against Robartes’ 843, and that -—— Elliot 
had the least, the number not being stated.”* Probably all the candi- 
dates were moderate Presbyterians, desirous of the King’s speedy 
return. At Exeter the freeholders “met in such numbers as never were 
known before on such an occasion, and did with one voice in a full 
election, memine contradicente, choose” Monck.** Cheshire elected 
Sir George Booth and Denbighshire Sir Thomas Middleton, two 
leaders of the rising against the Rump the previous August. 

The impression left by these contests is that the freeholders eagerly 


19Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland MSS, III, 220, Perhaps the unsuccessful candidate 
was Thomas Price, who represented the county 1661-79. 


20Parliamentary or Constitutional History of England, 2nd ed. (London, 1761-63), 
XXII, 215. 


21[bid., 224. 
22Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, II, 1369, 1432. 


23Journals of the House of Commons ... ({London], 1803-13), VIII, 47, 87, 95. 
For some interesting particulars see Mary Coate, Cornwall in the Great Civil War... 
(Oxford, 1933), p. 314. 


*4Mercurius Publicus, April 12-19, p. 245. 
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supported Cavaliers or their sons whenever there were such candi- 
dates, or, when there were none, gave their voices to Presbyterian 
Royalists. No extreme sectarian or republican was returned for an 
English county. A search in the Calendar of the ... Committee for 
Compounding fully confirms the view that Cavaliers or their sons 
were popular with the freeholders. Some examples follow.”* Derby- 
shire elected Henry Cavendish, Viscount Mansfield (second son and 
successor of the Marquis—later Duke—of Newcastle, who com- 
manded the King’s forces in the north until after the battle of 
Marston Moor), and John Ferrers, the son of Anne, Countess of 
Chesterfield by a former marriage, the Earl being a delinquent. 
In British Museum Stowe MS 145, ff. 145, 180, are a letter from 
Robert Eyre to Ferrers about the former’s activities on behalf of the 
latter, and a circular letter from thirty-one local worthies calling 
upon the gentlemen and freeholders of Derbyshire to support Lord 
Mansfield. Henry Cromwell sat for Huntingdonshire, Sir Edward 
Dering for Kent (his colleague was probably also a Cavalier), Sir 
William Fenwick for Northumberland, Sir William Whitmore and 
Henry Vernon for Shropshire, William Sneyd (or Snead) for Staf- 
fordshire, Henry Goring for Sussex, and Sir John Lowther for 
Westmoreland. 

Another group of county members which was well represented 
in the Convention was composed of recent opponents of the English 
army leaders, even if themselves officers, past or present. Charles 
Howard sat for Cumberland, Monck for Devonshire, Norton for 
Hampshire, Rossiter for Lincolnshire, Ashley Cooper for Wiltshire, 
and Fairfax for Yorkshire. With one possible exception, all of them 
had made their peace with the exiled monarch before the elections 
began. Men who had declared first for the readmission of the secluded 
members and then for a free Parliament or were known to be Cav- 
aliers though not technically delinquents account for the rest of the 
county members. Taking the seventy-eight who sat for English 
shires, at least a quarter were Cavaliers or their sons, and probably 


25As the Calendar (London, 1889-92) is admirably indexed, no individual refer- 
ences are given. A correspondent of Hyde claimed, with much justice, that Presby- 
terians had been powerless in the counties unless backed by the King’s party. 
Clarendon Calendar, IV, 670. 
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ninety percent or more would vote, if voting were necessary, for the 
unconditional restoration of Charles II. These results can scarcely 
have surprised contemporaries because they were in complete accord 
with a trend noticeable at least from the elections to Cromwell's 
second parliament. In 1656 the Protector had arbitrarily excluded 
about a hundred members, of whom over seventy represented coun- 
ties under the existing constitution, which gave the counties addi- 
tional members. What is more remarkable is that many of the 
excluded members had been chosen by counties which had been 
strong parliamentary centers during the first Civil War. In the 
boroughs, however, Cromwellians had been generally chosen.” 
All contemporary writers agree that competition for seats in the 
boroughs was very keen, but few give details. For the city of London, 
Alderman Robinson informed Charles II that thirty or forty were 
nominated but that he himself, Major General Browne, the recorder, 
Wilde, and William Vincent were chosen without any dispute, 
which was unprecedented. Presumably the others canvassed but 
withdrew at the hustings, perhaps after a show of hands or shouting 
as each name was read out, since none of the reports mentions any 
polling. A letter to the King informed him that all four were men of 
honest principles.” The writer might have added that Browne and 
Robinson had been deep in the plotting prior to Booth’s rising. 
Malmesbury, like London, seems to have had a plethora of aspirants 
for parliamentary honors, though how many of the thirteen men- 
tioned by Lady Rochester in her anxiety to find seats for her son and 
Sir Ralph Verney persevered until the poll is unknown. The son, 
Sir Henry Francis Lee, was returned. Whether Verney stood here 
is uncertain. He was defeated at Bedwin, together with Sir Walter St. 
John, her ladyship’s brother. Verney’s son, Edmund, reported that 
his father and Sir Walter were chosen, but that their election would 
be disputed because two others were also returned who were put in 
by Lord Hertford. A family friend, Dr. Denton, had expected Sir 
Ralph to be chosen because of his “being of the Parliament soe long 
after Edge Hill . . . especially consideringe the temper the next House 
is like to be of?’ But at Bedwin, as at many other places, membership 


26See the analysis in Charles H. Firth, The Last Years of the Protectorate, 1656-1658 
(London and New York, 1909), I, 16-19. 27Clarendon Calendar, IV, 630, 634. 
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in the Long Parliament was not a recommendation, and Sir Ralph’s 
having refused to take the Covenant may have lost him the Presby- 
terian interest. The Earl of Hertford, a Cavalier, would sponsor men 
of like mind and one of the victors, Robert Spencer, was probably 
a delinquent.” 

The contests for the university seats are next described, because 
more is known about them than about most borough elections, 
Monck, who declined to stand for Oxford himself, wrote a letter 
recommending William Lenthall, the Speaker of the Long Parlia- 
ment, as a patriot and friend to learning and the university. At one 
meeting of convocation the recommendation was read, together with 
a letter from Lenthall himself, who claimed to have conferred 
benefits upon the university during the late times and promised, if 
elected, to be as active on his constituents’ behalf as in settling the 
nation. The vice-chancellor, John Conant, a Presbyterian, tried to 
help Lenthall by summoning convocation again. Another letter from 
Monck was read. He began in an apologetic tone. Understanding 
there was severe opposition to Lenthall, he assured the masters of 
arts that he would never have intervened if he had not thought them 
willing to grant the boon he sought because of the favor they had 
intended him [i.e., to choose him as one of their representatives]. 
“Gentlemen,” he wrote, “it is really the desire of my Heart, to be 
an instrument in the hand of God, to doe good in my best Services, 
both to your Selves, and the whole Nation, and had I known any 
Person more able and ready to assist in that Great Work, I had cer- 
tainly with the same freedome proposed him: But you must give me 
leave to say, it was not Favour but Choyce, and that in order to the 
best Ends, that fixt and determined my Thoughts upon that Worthy 
Person [Lenthall]; and therefore, not withstanding his Modesty, 
and selfe-deniall herein to mee, I take the freedome still to insist upon 
my first desires; Your Condescention whereunto will oblige him to 
continue his Regards to You and the Whole Church.’ According to 
the great annalist, Anthony Wood, the Presbyterians and fanatics 
caused this letter to be printed and distributed about the university. 
A copy is in his collection of papers at Bodley’s Library—one of the 


28Frances P. and Margaret M. Verney, Memoirs of the Verney Family (London 
and New York, 1892-99), III, 464-77. 
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very few pieces of political propaganda known to have been dis- 
tributed then. 

In spite of Monck’s letters, the filial efforts of John Lenthall, much 
canvassing, and gifts of beef and ale at the Mitre, the electors chose 
Thomas Clayton and John Mills—the one, the Regius Professor of 
Medicine, had been all things to all men during the Interregnum; the 
other, a canon of Christ Church, had been deprived, restored, and 
was about to be ejected again.” Wood supplies a hint about Lenthall’s 
defeat—that men remembered him as the rogue who had run away 
with the mace to join the army in 1647. To have adhered to the army 
against the Presbyterian majority in parliament would not commend 
Lenthall to an electorate probably largely Presbyterian. Another 
disadvantage was that he had left the university without taking a 
degree—a point on which Oxonians are touchy. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible to discover what interpretation the masters of arts placed 
upon the last sentence in Monck’s letter. If they felt that “the Whole 
Church” meant the Anglican Church, they may well have taken 
alarm because many of them would be likely to be ejected in the 
event of a restoration of that church to her former exclusive position. 

At Cambridge the candidates were Monck, Thomas Crouch, a 
fellow of Trinity, and Oliver St. John, appointed chancellor in 1651 
by the obnoxious committee for the reformation of the university. 
For the first, 341 votes were cast, for the second 211, and for the 
third 157. The vice-chancellor reported the result to Monck: “As it 
hath pleased God to make your Excellencie eminently instrumental 
for the raising up of these gasping and dying nations, into the faire 
hopes and prospect of peace and settlement, so hath He engraven 
your name in characters of gratitude upon the hearts of all to whom 
the welfare of this Church and State is deare and pretious:’ Monck 
replied that nothing could be more welcome than this testimony of 
the affections of “your famous University,’ because he had always 
been ambitious to serve those eminent foundations which were the 


29Anthony Wood, Life and Times ..., ed. Andrew Clark (Oxford, 1891-1900), I, 
311-12; Bodleian Library, Wood MSS, 515 (25); The Register of the Visitors of the 
University of Oxford ..., ed. Montagu Burrows ([Westminster], 1881), pp. 489, 
539. I am indebted to Professor Paul H. Hardacre of Vanderbilt University for 


— photostats of the above Wood MS and of a Carter MS to be mentioned 
ater. 
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glory of the nation. But he warned that if his native county should 
require his service, he was bound by nature and promise not to refuse 
it. Devonshire did choose Monck as one of its knights of the shire, 
and at the ensuing by-election William Montagu was returned.” 

At Hull six candidates offered themselves for election, as large a 
number as is known to have received votes in any constituency. All 
six were Yorkshiremen, three of whom had played minor roles on 
the national stage. Francis Thorpe had served in the parliamentary 
army, sat in the Long Parliament as a recruiter [one chosen at a by- 
election], became a judge, justified the king’s execution though he 
declined to attend the court that condemned him, tried the Cavaliers 
captured after Penruddock’s rising in 1655, quarreled with the Pro- 
tector, and had been elected for the West Riding in 1656. This record 
placed him at the bottom of the poll. The next lowest was Matthew 
Alured, who had commanded a regiment of foot raised in his native 
county, but lost his colonelcy for joining in an Anabaptist move- 
ment against Oliver Cromwell in 1654. The Rump gave him a regi- 
ment of foot and he supported it against Lambert and other leaders of 
the army in England, being a leader of the forces that returned to 
their obedience to parliament at the end of December, 1659. He was 
employed by Monck to induce Overton peacefully to surrender his 
governorship of Hull early the next year. Apparently these last 
actions were insufficient to overcome the prejudice against an Ana- 
baptist. William Lister and Edward Barnard were local worthies 
only, like John Ramsden, a former mayor and member who headed 
the poll by a substantial majority. Andrew Marvell’s services as a 
Latin secretary and his verses on Cromwell’s death did not prevent 
his election.™ 

80James B. Mullinger, The University of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1873-1911), Il, 
552-53. The author makes two curious errors. He dates the vice-chancellor’s letter 
about August 8 and Monck’s reply August 10, but Monck must have written before 
his election as M.P. for Devonshire, of which the exact date is unknown, but was 


before April 25. The second error is to state that Montagu represented the university 
when parliament met on April 25. His election was on June 22. 

81The figures (in The Complete Works ... of Andrew Marvell, ed. Alexander B. 
Grosart [ (London, 1872-75) ], II, 15) are: Ramsden, 227; Marvell, 141; Barnard, 113; 
Lister, 80; Alured, 55; Thorpe, 35. It is curious that at the general election of 1661 
there were 851 votes cast as against 651 a year earlier, and that in the second election 
of 1679 the number of votes was 1641. Both figures must mean a large increase in 
the number of burgesses. 
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A royal supporter, summing up the Yorkshire results, lamented 
Luke Robinson’s success at Scarborough, which he ascribed to Vice- 
admiral Lawson’s influence, but estimated that “we shall not have 
above three scabbed sheep in our flock:’** The writer was too opti- 
mistic, but if the regicide Francis Lascells won at Allerton, John 
Lambert® and Thomas Harrison lost at Ripon and Thirsk. Among 
the victors were two officers whose assistance had been of great value 
to Monck in his contest with the English army leaders, Hugh Bethell 
and John Clobery. Two other notable winners were Sir George 
Savile, son of a Cavalier and destined to attain to the marquisate of 
Halifax, and Sir John Hotham, whose father and grandfather had 
been executed for treason to the parliamentary cause. 

Those who had attended any of the sessions of the high court set 
up to try Charles I, as well as regicides, fared ill at the election and 
worse in the House of Commons when it assembled. Only one regi- 
cide was allowed to retain his seat—Richard Ingoldsby, who received 
the thanks of the House for his capture of Lambert and so putting an 
end to his revolt. Lascells, already mentioned, Robert Wallop (Whit- 
church), Hutchinson (Nottingham), and Ludlow (Hindon) all lost 
their seats, the first three being expelled and the fourth declared not 
duly elected.** Hutchinson retained the suffrages of Nottingham 
because the citizens looked upon him as their deliverer from a threat- 
ened sack of their town by Hacker’s regiment. His colleague, 
Anthony Stanhope, gained popular sympathy as a victim of plunder 
by the soldiery. Their opponent, a Dr. Plumptre, an old enemy of 
those he styled “puritanical prick-eared rascals,’ is said to have spread 
the basest scandals about Hutchinson, but no indication of their 
nature is given.®® 


82Hist. MSS. Comm., Report V, 199. 


‘sHis major, Breman, claimed to have been elected at Stockbridge whilst in prison 
as a suspect, but he was not duly returned. Hist. MSS. Comm., Leyborne-Popham 
MSS, 178. 

‘Luke Robinson, not a regicide, was also expelled for unspecified reasons—perhaps 
for spying on Monck during the later stages of his march on London. House of 
Commons Journals, June 9, 11. His attitude in the Commons may have influenced 
members. Hist. MSS. Comm., Report V, 206. 


85Lucy Hutchinson, Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson ..., ed. Charles 
H. Firth (London and New York, 1906), pp. 127, 320-21. On p. 305 of volume V of 
the Records of the Borough of Nottingham . . . (London, 1882-1947) is an entry of 
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Ludlow claimed to have been elected with George Grubham 
Howe at Hindon, which he described as part of his manor of Knoyle, 
because he had 19 voices out of 26. The agents of Sir Thomas 
Thynne, however, expecting that the House would welcome the 
chance to decide a disputed election against Ludlow, signed another 
indenture for Howe and Thynne, “making up in number what th 
wanted in quality, taking the subscriptions of the rabble, who not 
only paid nothing either to the state, church, or poor, but also 
received the publick alms of the parish: and to gain these they were 
obliged to descend to the most unworthy artifices, affirming that I 
was already fled, and that they would certainly be destroyed by the 
King if they elected me” The committee on elections submitted an 
interim report in Ludlow’s favor which the House at first accepted, 
but later it concluded that the freemen in general were allowed to 
vote and not the payers of scot and lot (rates) only, so Thynne was 
declared the member.** At Gloucester Massey was arrested by the 
military and apparently sent to London, but for soldiers to intervene 
was a sure way to cause the triumph of their victim at the polls, and 
Massey and Stephens, an outspoken Royalist, were returned.” 
Thomas Scot, soon to be executed as a regicide, was returned by one 
indenture as the second member for Chipping Wycombe, and Rich- 


ard Browne, son of the major general of that name, by another.* As 
early as May 5 the House voted that Browne had the majority of 
qualified voices. The brief record in the Journals, however, contains 





forty shillings to defray the expenses of twelve persons going to London to testify 
at a court martial against soldiers suspected of killing two inhabitants. 


86The Memoirs of Edward Ludlow ..., ed. Charles H. Firth (Oxford, 1894), Il, 
256-57, 262, 477-78; House of Commons Journals, May 3, 18. Ludlow’s account and 
similar indications support a Royalist claim that “few of the common people are 
Commonwealth’s men’ Clarendon Calendar, IV, 615. 


8’English Historical Review, XXXIII (1918), 376; Clarendon Calendar, IV, 643, 
661; Thomas Rugge, “Mercurius Politicus Redivivus; British Museum, Add. Mss. 
10116-17, p. 116. 


88Clarendon Calendar, IV, 625-26, 628, 643. Major General Browne is sometimes 
said to have been Scot’s opponent, but as he was certainly elected for the City of 
London and was never called upon to choose for which constituency he would sit, 
I think Mercurius Politicus, No. 614 (March 29-April 5, 1660), p. 1222, is correct In 
describing the candidate as his son. 
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no mention of the unscrupulous campaigning against Scot. His 
opponents produced a woman with a bastard whom she laid to his 
account, and alleged that he had been summoned before the council 
of state for inciting Colonel Okey to mutiny. At Leicester two 
hundred gentlemen threatened that, if Hesilrige were elected, they 
would spend no more money and hold no sessions or meetings there. 
Whether the threat or his unpopularity caused Hesilrige’s defeat (if 
he stood) is not known. He did not find a seat elsewhere.” 

After this excitement the statement that there seems to have been 
no contest for the Cinque Ports may be tame. Yet interesting points 
emerge about them. Samuel Pepys, acting on behalf of Edward 
Montagu, one of the generals at sea, waited on Widdrington, a com- 
missioner for the great seal, to request the disposal of the writs, which 
was granted. Montagu, having qualified himself by securing the 
grant of the freedom of Dover, was duly elected there, but failed to 
get his kinsman of the same name accepted at Hastings because the 
freemen had already promised their votes.*° Much more significant 
is the fortunate survival of letters from the town authorities to Mon- 
tagu. This is the sole example of what a body of electors expected of 
its member and is most revealing. The first letter is from Thomas 
Browne, the mayor, Andrew Day, Thomas White, and John Price, 
who state that several gentlemen of the country have appeared in 
person and others have signified their desires to represent Dover at 
Westminster, and that if Montagu will honor the town by acting as 
one of its barons, its electors “will so far understand their own and 
[the] Commonwealth’s interest as very freely and cheerfully to 
make choice of your lordship before any others.’ They add that some 
persons have pre-engaged themselves to some of the gentlemen above 
mentioned, so Captains Thomas Tiddeman and Valentine Tatnell 
should be sent to canvass them. Much more revealing is a letter from 
Thomas White, written after Montagu had agreed to stand, which 


8°English Historical Review, loc. cit. After the election was over a Richard Dudley 
promised in writing to deliver ten loads of coal to the mayor for the use of the poor 
as a reward for the peaceful election. Curiosity whether a hint of this was given 
before the election cannot be satisfied. Records of the Borough of Leicester (London, 
1899-1923), IV, 462. 


‘Pepys, Diary, March 21, 25; April 3, 14, 18. 
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says in part: “Besides the sad condition of our peer which is unre- 
coverable without the assistance and help of the great council in 
parliament in order to supply for maintenance thereof, we poor 
inhabitants are near 3000 £ out for the reparation of the navy, in 
refitting and furnishing necessaries to boatswains and carpenters, not 
having received any stores from London this eighteen months, and 
the money due to us unpaid of part of the quarter from the 25 
December 1658 to the 25 March 1659, besides all the time since, so 
that we have here neither stores nor money but are greatly indebted 
for such things that we have taken up upon trust, here being 52 
families who are creditors to the state on this account. Right hon- 
ourable, my humble desire in the behalf of myself and creditors is to 
intreat your honourable lordship to [? write to] the commissioners 
of the admiralty to order us our arrears.”** Not a single word about 
national politics, but only about local needs! How far Dover is 
typical there is no means of telling, but it does not seem fanciful to 
suggest that one potent cause of the restoration was the general 
indebtedness of the governments that preceded it. In not a few elec- 
tions, material grievances may have played a larger part in shaping 
events than political or religious preferences. 

The Journals supply less information than usual about disputed 
elections and often nothing more than the recommendations of the 
committee on privileges and elections and their normal acceptance, 
or occasional rejection, by the House. Decisions were reached for 
about sixty irregular elections, but the total may have been larger. 
Inasmuch as the Journals do not always record decisions in cases of 
which cognizance was taken, some may have been omitted alto- 
gether. Henry Coventry, recommended by Edward Hyde for a 
Cornish seat which he failed to gain, reported to his sponsor that 
there were seventy or eighty double returns. Another Royalist 
thought that many of the double returns were made in order to pre- 
vent good men from sitting immediately.** The Commons resolved 


41Bodleian Library, Carte MSS, 73, ff. 357, 382. Lawson recommended William 
Penn to the mayor, aldermen, and common council of Rye as likely to be given a 
high command at sea and so be able to “doe your Corporation better service’ Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Report XIII, pt. IV, p. 235. 


42Clarendon Calendar, IV, 670, 675. 
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on April 26, 1660 (as on May 11, 1661) that, upon all double returns 
of members, none were to sit until the returns were determined, 
except such members as were named in the several indentures. Nev- 
ertheless, the House did reach promptly many interim decisions— 
that so-and-so should sit until the issue was determined—and thus 
foiled the device if it was used. The House also tried to ensure a full 
representation by setting a date by which a member elected for two 
constituencies should declare his choice and thus allow another writ 
to be issued. Twenty-one members were returned twice. This plu- 
rality may represent national reputation or local popularity. Monck 
was chosen by Devonshire and the University of Cambridge, Edward 
Montagu by Dover and Weymouth, Sir Thomas Widdrington by 
York and Berwick, and Lord Falkland at Oxford and Arundel. More 
often the two constituencies were not far distant from each other. 
Sir William Morrice was elected for Plymouth and Newport (Corn- 
wall), Colonel Norton for Hampshire and Portsmouth, Colonel 
Bethell for Hedon and Beverley, and so on. Prynne’s election for 
Bath and Ludgershall may be used as an illustration of either kind.“ 

The Journals supply some information about sharp practices. The 
writs for two Welsh counties were concealed so that no elections 
could be held until Parliament met and issued new ones. On May 16 
and July 31 the House ordered new writs to be issued respectively 
for the county and town of Cardigan, and the county and borough 
of Flint.* There was an unreasonable delay in holding the election 
for Derbyshire—not until April 26—and the committee on elections 
was instructed to inquire into this irregularity, but its report seems 
not to be recorded. In the case of Cornwall, the only county with a 
double return, as already mentioned, the House voted that the sheriff, 
already in custody for contempt by ignoring a summons to attend 
the committee, was guilty of a misdemeanor.** This was one of the 
very few disputed elections that produced a division. The tellers for 
the minority were Denzil Holles and Arthur Annesley, who were 


*8The constituency named first is the one for which the member elected to sit. 


44The indentures for Flintshire and Flint are dated November 12, so these con- 
stituencies were to all intents and purposes disenfranchised except for the last six 
weeks of the Convention. I can suggest no explanation. 


*5House of Commons Journals, VIII, 47, 87, 95. 
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Royalist Presbyterians, and for the majority, Sir Anthony Irby and 
Nicholas Pedley, the former having been a member of the notorious 
committee for sequestrations at Goldsmith Hall and the latter appar- 
ently a newcomer to politics. 

A few other elections for boroughs merit attention. One of the 
first cases concerned Bury St. Edmunds. The resolution was most 
laconic: that Thomas Chaplyn and Thomas Clarke ought not to sit 
and that Sir Henry Crofts and Sir John Duncombe ought to sit. The 
first pair had been members of Richard Cromwell’s parliament, now 
no recommendation. Crofts was inactive during the Interregnum, 
but Duncombe had attended Prince Charles at Oxford as his gentle- 
man sewer, been knighted in 1646, and compounded for his delin- 
quency in 1650. The House, therefore, at the earliest moment, 
winked at a gross breach of the act passed by the expiring Long 
Parliament to regulate the election.“* Not infrequently the dispute 
turned on whether the prescriptive or charter rights should prevail. 
At Chichester, for the second seat, the question was whether the 
franchise was restricted to the free citizens or open to the com- 
monalty at large. The decision was for the larger body because for 
twenty-one parliaments that had been the custom. The mayor was 
committed to the serjeant at arms because he had ignored the prece- 
dents brought to his attention at the time. Without impugning the 
fairness of the proceedings, it may be mentioned that the candidate 
thus rejected was an obscure regicide, William Cawley.“ 

One most unusual, perhaps unique, feature of the election was the 
decision of the corporation at King’s Lynn to waive for this occasion 
and without prejudice for the future its exclusive right in order to 
allow the free burgesses to vote.** 

Whether the election of 1660 produced the scenes of jollity com- 
mon on such occasions is uncertain, because the Journals are silent on 
the point. Either the committee of elections reported nothing of this 
kind or the clerk failed to record it. Odds and ends of evidence, how- 


46House of Commons Journals, May 5, 14. The result was one of the first printed; 
see Mercurius Politicus, No. 613 (March 22-29, 1660), p. 1206, under March 26. 


47House of Commons Journals, May 21,24. Whether the successful candidate, John 
Farmington, was the sequestered papist listed under Kent in 1648 is probably doubtful. 


48Hist. MSS. Comm., Report XI, pt. Ill, p. 150. 
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ever, suggest that the electors were casting away Puritan sobriety. 
George Fox, for example, noted that in his journey from Tewkes- 
bury to Worcester “in all my time I never saw the like drunkenness 
as in the towns, for they have been choosing parliament-men?”” This 
generalization is confirmed so far as Gloucestershire is concerned. 
Matthew Hale was chosen although he spent no money and appeared 
on the scene only three days before the election, while his opponent 
“had spent near a thousand pounds to procure voices a great sum to 
be employed that way in those days:’ However, Lord Berkeley bore 
all the charges of “the entertainments” on election day, which were 
considerable, and engaged all his friends and interest for Hale.*° A 
correspondent of Ormonde mentioned that some members had spent 
£500, £1000, and even £2000 in order to be elected." Obviously, 
in some places a good time was had by all. 

The instances when recommendations from Monck and other 
national figures were accepted or rejected are too few for any 
reliable generalization. Monck wrote to Weymouth on Penn’s behalf 
and Penn was elected, but a seaport may well have favored a sailor 
in any case. The magistrates of Droitwich reported to the general 
that his letter had reached them too late or they would have tried 
to elect Doctor Walker." Thurloe was commended by Monck to 
the bailiffs of Bridgnorth as a person “of known ability and fidelity 
to publique and nationale interests,’ but they had other notions. One 
of Thurloe’s correspondents told him that a group of his friends had 
concluded that the general’s letter would not have helped Thurloe 
and would not even have secured Monck’s own election unless he had 
declared openly for the King’s unconditional return. Their own 
inclinations and their landlords’ influence “irresistably carryed on 
to an high cavalier choyce of both their burgesses. . . . Such a spirit 
is there set up, and so active in Bridgnorth, and even this whole 
county, that I am verily afraid there will scarcely bee either knight 


49Journal ... (London, 1901), I, 466. 
5oGilbert Burnet, The Life and Death of Sir Matthew Hale ... (London, 1682), 
Pp. 30-31. 


514 Collection of Original Letters . . . 1641 to 1660, ed. Thomas Carte (London, 
1739), I, 326. 


52Hist. MSS. Comm., Ley borne-Popham MSS, p. 174. 
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or burgess chosen amongst us, that is not a very high royalist.’ 

Before attempting to estimate the results of the election as a whole, 
the fortunes of the members of certain groups may be stated. Of the 
122 members of the Long Parliament who took their seats from May, 
1659, after the army’s first coup d'état, until October 13, when the 
army closed the doors of Parliament, about eighteen only were 
returned to the Convention, and five of these were soon declared 
not to have been duly elected or were expelled.™* Of the twenty-one 
parliamentary members of the Council of State named by the Rump, 
Morley alone retained his seat, but of the ten non-parliamentary 
members, Fairfax, Townshend, and Ashley Cooper were re-elected. 
None of the Committee of Safety set up by the army after it had 
ejected the Rump was duly elected in 1660. Ten of the Council of 
State set up by the Rump after its return to Westminster were chosen, 
though Robinson and Wallop were soon expelled. The record for 
the Council nominated after the admission of the secluded members 
is very different, because twenty-six were returned, including ten 
by counties and five by more than two constituencies (Monck being 
in both categories). Of the remaining five, St. John was probably 
defeated because of his alleged preference for Richard Cromwell 


and his known preference for a conditional restoration, and John 
Weaver (at Stamford) because of his republicanism. Whether the 
other three councilors were candidates is not known. The members 
secluded in December, 1648, fall into two groups: those who suffered 
a brief imprisonment and those members merely prevented from 
sitting in the House of Commons. Of the forty-seven former, twen- 
ty-two were elected to the Convention; of the latter, twenty-four 


584 Collection of the State Papers of John Thurloe ..., ed. Thomas Birch (Lon- 
don, 1742), VII, 888, 895. I have corrected two apparent misprints in the quotation 
above. Monck’s failure to secure Lenthall’s election for Oxford University has al- 
ready been noted. 


5¢The number of Rumpers is taken from David Masson, The Life of John Milton 
... (Cambridge and London, 1859-94), V, 453-54. Inasmuch as the bluebook entitled 
Members of Parliament ... but often cited as “Official Returns” is very incomplete 
for the elections of 1660, no more than approximate accurate is claimed for any of the 
figures given in this paragraph. In The Parliamentary or Constitutional History, XX, 
210-25, is a more complete list which seems to be based on a contemporary tract, A 
Perfect List of the Parliament begun at Westminster 25 Aprill, but which gives no 
dates of elections and contains errors, a bad one being mentioned above. 
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out of ninety-six.** A final set of figures is supplied by Professor 
Louise Fargo Brown: “Of the 473 names given in the Parliamentary 
History as returned for this parliament, 208 do not appear upon any 
earlier list and 65 were first returned for Richard Cromwell’s parlia- 
ment.’** 

These figures, like most of the election literature, are rather nega- 
tive. They show what classes of politicians, and indirectly what 
platforms, the voters rejected. With few exceptions, all wished to 
make a clean sweep of the political and constitutional changes effec- 
tive since the second Civil War. The annihilation of the English army 
leaders responsible for the ejection of Parliament in October and of 
the civilians who supported them showed the general hatred of mili- 
tary rule. The heavy taxes to support the armed forces, and the 
soldiers’ living at free quarters in spite of the taxes, accentuated anti- 
militarism. The crushing defeat of regicides and republicans demon- 
strated their unpopularity. The animosity toward sectaries may be 
due to a combination of causes—they were the main supporters of 
the republic and they may have been blamed for the interference 
with the daily lives of Englishmen which Puritan morality prompted. 
Their advocacy of toleration and the attempt some made to abolish 
tithes would anger both Anglicans and Presbyterians. The attacks 
on the newly rich, together with the reiteration in ballads of the 
alleged humble origins of the army leaders and their supporters, 
suggest that they had made an ostentatious display of the wealth 
and estates they had acquired. 

Also rather negative but nevertheless important was the general 
feeling of disappointment and disillusionment. Economic, legal, and 
other reforms seemed as far off as ever. Among them one tract men- 
tions the care of the poor, the provision of work for the able-bodied 
who should be well paid, laws that all could understand, no impris- 
onment for debt, free schools in every market town or great parish, 
permission for a freeborn Englishman to follow any occupation 


55] have taken the list in The Parliamentary or Constitutional History, XVIII, 467- 
71.At the end is the note: “Besides many more said to have absented themselves from 
fear of the army” Perhaps these or some of them help to swell the total of secluded to 
176, given in The Grand Memorandum. 


5¢6English Historical Review, XXII (1907), 55. 
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without apprenticeship and for a poor man to change his place of 
residence without liability of being sent back to his former parish, 
and the abolition of monopoly of trade or farming of public rev- 
enues.”” The war with Spain was unpopular, with the loss of many 
ships to the privateers. Complaints of this decay of trade were loud 
during the winter of 1659-1660, when the bitter cold must have ag- 
gravated distress.** Hard times are usually fatal to those in power 
when they occur, and there is no reason to believe that the election 
of 1660 was an exception to the rule. 

On the positive side generalizations are more difficult. Probably 
at least ninety percent of the members of the Convention hoped 
Charles II would be recalled.*® How many of this huge majority were 
Anglican Cavaliers and how many Presbyterian Royalists is a diffi- 
cult question, but it is probable that the Cavaliers were the more 
numerous, if to this side be added those who were more Royalist 
than Presbyterian. The issue of the House of Lords does not seem 
to have been raised, possibly because its restoration may have been 
regarded as certain after the Parliament’s declaration in its favor be- 
fore the late dissolution. Little was said about the Church. Whether 
the several advices not to vote for those who had bought church lands 
may be regarded as a sign that men desired the re-establishment of 


Anglicanism is by no means certain. No one apparently urged that 
the bishops should resume their former positions. Perhaps the desire 
not to risk offending the Presbyterians, or Monck, or the army, may 


5tSpeculum Libertatis Angliae Re Restitutae ... (London, July 13, 1659). This tract 
is cited only as a sample. The causes and extent of the discouragement felt by the en- 
thusiasts of the 1640’s would need a separate article. 


58For many quotations and references see William R. Scott, The Constitution and 
Finance of ... Joint-Stock Companies (Cambridge, 1910-12), I, 259-62. 


59That the King’s return was “the unanimous wish of the people” is the Venetian 
resident’s verdict. Calendar of State Papers... Venice ... (London, 1864-1947), 
XXXII, 138. 


60Bordeaux mentions a proposal to exclude from the House a hundred or a hundred 
and twenty members disqualified by the act of the late Parliament (Frangois P. G. 
Guizot, History of Richard Cromwell and the Restoration (London, 1856), Il, 412). 
Even if these figures be accepted as the total for the Cavaliers and their sons, there 
were other relations as well as Cavalier sympathizers to be reckoned in. 


61The Venetian resident attributed “the fixed aim of the communes” not to elect 
any possessors of land of the crown, church, or delinquents to fear that private inter- 
ests might prevail over public. Calendar of State Papers ... Venice, loc. cit. 
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explain this reticence. Certainly no guidance was furnished from the 
exiled court. Charles urged that as many Royalists should be elected 
as possible but gave no hint what program they should adopt. Per- 
haps he realized that precedents, especially that of 1614, proved that 
royal attempts to influence elections were unsuccessful. More likely 
he did not yet know what ecclesiastical policy to adopt. Prudence 
rather than affection for the Presbyterian party was responsible for 
the failure to announce the restoration of the church as one of the 
issues at the election. The Cavaliers, in spite of the support Presby- 
terians had given to the royal cause since 1648, in private still de- 
nounced them as the originators of the rebellion. 

That Cavaliers should be chosen in spite of the ordinance against 
their election was clearly a surprise. Mrs. Monck, on hearing that 
Canterbury had returned two loyalists, openly protested, exclaim- 
ing that “we should have a fine Parliament indeed if such men should 
be chosen.’ Her husband and the council of state were also perturbed 
and issued a proclamation, to be read at the time and place of electing, 
which recited the provisions of the late ordinance against choosing 
Cavaliers or their sons.°* 

Two considerations suggest that the Cavaliers might have won a 
decisive victory if they had been bolder. The first is the success of 
the more outspoken candidates. The second is the ecstatic welcome 
of the King at the end of May. Perhaps they had been disappointed 
so often in the past that they failed to recognize that now they had 
the game in their hand. However, if they failed to achieve all the 
success that might have been theirs, the lack of any central organiza- 
tion or recognized leader in England may account for their caution. 


At least they achieved enough to restore the monarchy. The rest 
could wait. 


62Robert S. Bosher, The Making of the Restoration Settlement . . . (Westminster, 
(1951]), p. 47- 


*sHist. MSS. Comm., Leyborne-Popham MSS, pp. 202, 229; Tudor and Stuart 
Proclamations 1485-1714, ed. Robert Steele (Oxford, 1910), No. 3176, 28 March. 


Clarendon (The History of the Rebellion . . . , ed. William D. Macray [Oxford, 
1888], XVI, 163) blundered in ascribing Monck’s decision to negotiate with Charles 
II to the election by the counties of the King’s supporters, because Monck had made 
the decision before any returns were known. But the county elections may well have 
been a decisive factor in securing a restoration which was unconditional as far as 
legal restraints on the prerogative were involved. 








Charlotte Smith’s Letters 
By Atan DucaLp McKiL1op 


HE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY possesses a long series of letters from 
T the novelist Charlotte Smith which may be used to supplement 
the extended study of this once famous author made by Florence 
Hilbish.t This correspondence is briefly described in the present 
article, with extracts touching on matters of particular personal and 
literary interest. No attempt is made to repeat information already 
gathered and made available by Miss Hilbish. 

Of the forty-five letters in this collection, twenty are addressed 
to the Rev. Joseph Cooper Walker; twelve to Mrs. Sarah Farr Rose, 
together with one to her husband Samuel Rose; nine to Mrs. Smith’s 
various publishers; one to Robert Southey; one to a lawyer named 
Fordyce; and one to a Mr. Bowman, possibly a physician.’ The two 
principal correspondents in this group were no doubt first made 


1Florence May Anna Hilbish, Charlotte Smith, Poet and Novelist (1749-1806), 


Philadelphia, 1941. See also James R. Foster, “Charlotte Smith, Pre-romantic Novel- 
ist? PMLA, XLIII (1928), 463-75. 


The following list gives the accession number in the Huntington Library, the cor- 
respondent addressed, and the date: 1842, the publishers Cadell and Davies, Sept. 24, 
1794; 10800, James Dodsley, May 4, 1784; 10801, Thomas Cadell, Oct. 22, 1788; 10802, 
same, Feb. 3, 1789; 10803, the publishers G. and J. Robinson, Jan. 20, 1792; 10804, Rev. 
Joseph Cooper Walker, Dec. 16, 1792; 10805, same, Jan. 1, 1793; 10806, same, Feb. 6, 
1793; 10807, same, Feb. 12, 1793; 10808, same, Feb. 20, 1793; 10809, same, Oct. 9, 17933 
10810, passages from Charlotte Smith’s poem The Emigrants in the hand of Joseph 
Cooper Walker; 10811, Joseph Cooper Walker, Jan. 20, 1794; 10812, same, March 25, 
1794; 10813, same, April 30, 1794; 10814, William Davies, May 9, 1794; 10815, Cadell and 
Davies, Aug. 3, 1794; 10816, Walker, Oct. 16, 1794; 10187, Fordyce, Dec. 27, 1794; 
10818, Walker, May 29, 1796; 10819, G. and J. Robinson, Aug. 1, 1797; 10820, Walker, 
Aug. 23, 1797; 10821, Cadell and Davies, Feb. 27, 1798; 10822, Walker, Jan. 9, 1799; 
10823, same, June 23, 1799; 10824, same, May 18, 1800; 10825, Sarah Farr Rose, [1803]; 
10826, same [1805]; 10827, Walker [1804]; 10828, same, [1794?]; 10829, same, April 14, 
1801; 10830, Robert Southey, Dec. 3, 1801; 10831, Walker, [1802]; 10832, Bow- 
man, Jan. 5, 1803; 10833, Samuel Rose, Sept. 11, 1803; 10834, Sarah Farr Rose, Feb. 14, 
1804; 10835, same, March 5, 1804; 10836, same, June 15, 1804; 10837, same, July 4, 1804; 
10838, same, July 30, 1804; 10839, Walker, Aug. 12, 1804; 10840, Sarah Farr Rose, Nov. 
24, 1804; 10841, same, Aug. 21, 1805; 10842, same, Dec. 26, 1805; 10843, same, March 
20, 1806; 10844, same, April 25, 1806. 

These letters are hereafter referred to only by the last two figures of the accession 
number, except that 1842 is referred to at full length. Extracts from the letters are 
transcribed literally, except that Mrs. Smith’s past tenses (usually written “renderd? 


“sufferd? etc.) are normalized and her consistent use of the misspelling “beleive” is 
corrected. 
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known to Mrs. Smith through the literary circle centering about 
William Hayley. The life and literary work of the Rev. Joseph 
Cooper Walker, an Irish clergyman, are recorded in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, and information about Mr. and Mrs. Rose 
can be gathered from William Cowper’s correspondence.’ Perhaps 
Walker may be considered a literary friend, Mrs. Rose a personal 
confidante. The letters to publishers naturally give details about the 
progress of some of her works, and she occasionally refers to current 
literature, but her family troubles and her dire need of money almost 
always have the right of way. 

It would not be in order to rehearse once more the long story of 
Charlotte Turner Smith’s unhappy marriage, the legal struggle about 
the estate of her father-in-law, the histories of her numerous children. 
The facts have been put together with great care and in much detail 
by Miss Hilbish. But we can, if we will, get a closer view of her 
struggle as we follow her from month to month and from place to 
place. We find her in her family home at Bignor Park, near Petworth, 
Sussex, in 1784, and though we hear nothing of the time when she 
resided in a French chateau in 1784 and 1785, we trace her in 
Brighton (1788-1793); in “an obscure village Storrington—near Pet- 
worth”; in Bath during much of the year 1794; at Headington, near 
Oxford, in August 1797; at 5 Upper Baker Street, Portman Square, 
in 1799; at Hastings in May and June 1800; at Tunbridge Wells and 
then at the nearby village of Frant from 1801 to 1803; at Elsted, near 
Godalming, Surrey, in 1804; at Bignor Park again; and then at Til- 
ford, near Farnham, Surrey, in the last two years of her life.‘ 

Though the family chronicle Charlotte Smith gives in these letters 
is too detailed for reprinting here, some passages may be offered in 
illustration of her plight: 


You are very good to interest yourself so much in my unfortunate situa- 
tion in regard to Mr Smith. Tho infidelity and with the most despicable 
objects had rendered my continuing to live with him extremely wretched 
long before his debts compelled him to leave England, I could have been 


3See Index to William Cowper, Correspondence ...,ed. Thomas Wright (London, 
1904); William Hayley, Supplementary Pages to the Life of Cowper (London, 1806), 
pp- 19-31; Memoirs of William Hayley, ed. John Johnson (London, 1823), I, 457-72 


4See Hilbish, pp. 117, 126, 210, 215. 
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contented to have resided in the same house with him, had not his temper 
been so capricious and often so cruel that my life was not safe. Notwith- 
standing all I suffered which is much too sad a story to relate (for I was 
seven months with him in the Kings Bench Prison where he was con- 
fined by his own relations) I still continued to do all that was in my power 
for him; I paid out of my book money many debts that distressed him, & 
supplied him from time to time with small sums so long as he gave me 
leave, but it is now above seventeen months since I have heard from him 
and the few people who know, (which I believe are his Sister Mrs. 
Robinson and one of his friends) have received his instructions not to let 
me know where he is; I believe he has another family by a Cook who 
lived with him, and has hid himself in Scotland by another name; so that 
if I were disposed to commence any process against him to compell him 
to allow me my own income for his childrens support I know not where 
to find him. But I have no such design. My marriage articles in which 
there are two flaws that deprive me of any jointure in case of his death, 
make no provision for a seperation. I was not quite fifteen when my 
father married me to Mr Smith and too childish to know the dismal fate 
that was preparing for me. Everything my Father gave me then (3000 £ ) 
was settled on him for his life; and £2000 more which comes to me after 
the death of my Fathers Widow a woman of near 70 years old, is disposed 
in the same manner; so that for me I see no other prospect than being the 
slave of the Booksellers as long as my health or fancy hold out. Alas! 
continual anxiety & especially what I have suffered lately, have very 


much impaired both: and this precarious resource is very likely to be 
exhausted. (09) 


I do not know, for my memory partakes of the torpidity of my faculties, 
whether I told you that these last two years have been passed by me 
principally in arranging the distracted affairs of Mr. Smith & his Children, 
which have been in a Trust for fourteen years, a trust so ill managed that 
they every year become worse and more hopeless. BY the assistance of 
Lord Egremont who gave me the money, I paid off a demand on the 
property equal to 6000 £. I recovered a debt of four thousand more; and 
compounded for almost nothing, legacies to the amount of another 
thousand. The residue remaining to my family would be upwards of 
20,000 £ & who would imagine when Lord Egremont offered to become 
Trustee for the proper distribution of that Sum, but that all my pecuniary 
difficulties were over. Alas! no—Mr. Smith himself is come from Scot- 
land to oppose it. He wants to take not only my fortune but all that his 
Father left his Children, to his own use. He desires me, hearing I have 
been in an ill state of health, to die as speedily as I can, that he at the Age 
of 58, may marry again & have a young family, on whom to bestow 
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what belongs to me and my children. The Man is mad, yet not enough 
so to be confined, while he is quite enough so to complete the ruin of a 
family, I have exhausted my life in attempting to save. (23) 


As to the children, we hear much in the letters about Charles, 
George, and Lionel, the soldiers, and William the judge in India, 
and about the daughters Harriet, Lucy, and Augusta. A considerable 
living in the gift of the Smith family had been intended for one of 
the sons, and “Charles was destined for the Church” (09). But his 
mother could not provide the money to send him to a university, 
“My literary labour (and yet it has till very lately been incessant,) 
was quite inadequate to the purpose of supporting a young Man at 
even a Scottish College: Charles was commissioned Ensign in the 
24th Infantry in 1793 (13); on October 6 he was wounded before 
Dunkirk, and lost a leg. He became Lieutenant of Invalids, was later 
given the paymastership of the 47th Regiment, stationed at Bermuda 
(29), and sailed for Barbados early in December, 1801. His death in 
Barbados, of yellow fever, is not mentioned in these letters.* Lionel’s 
distinguished career began when the wounded Charles, who in 1794 
thought of taking orders, gave his commission as ensign to his brother 
(13). By the end of 1798 Lionel had run into debt in Canada, and was 
obliged to ask his mother for help (22). In 1801 he undertook a 
dangerous expedition to Sierra Leone at the order of the Duke of 
Kent, leading six hundred Maroons there to put down a rebellion 
(29). In 1804 his mother was anxious to help him buy a lieutenant 
colonel’s commission (36). She worried about his health and safety 
at Surinam (37). There is abundant evidence that she was particu- 
larly proud of this soldier-son, who later attained the highest distinc- 
tion.* William Towers Smith returned from India for a visit in 1799, 
and his mother found him extravagant and alienated from his family 
except for his pretty sister Harriet, whom he took back to Bengal on 
a husband-hunting expedition (22, 23). Harriet, her mother felt, 
was being sacrificed to “a chimera of fortune:’ The girl returned 
from Bengal in 1801, slowly convalescing from an attack of fever 
(29, 38). The letters give us our only knowledge of this episode. Of 
her favorite daughter Augusta, Charlotte Smith wrote in 1793: 


5See Hilbish, pp. 209-10. ®See DNB, Sir Lionel Smith. 
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| have at present every reason to be happy in the marriage of my beloved 
Augusta. The Chevalier de Foville is still in my opinion worthy of her, 
which is saying every thing. But so strong are the prejudices against his 
Country that not one of her Fathers family and but one of mine can 
forgive me for consenting to let my daughter make herself happy her 
own way. This troubles me but little. (09) 


The Chevalier, whose name appears both as “Faville” and “Foville’ 
was no doubt one of a group of French émigrés on whose behalf 
Charlotte Smith was active in 1793. The death of this adored daugh- 
ter in 1795 was the most poignant of the many distressing events of 
her mother’s life. The last we hear of the esteemed Chevalier, he is 
at Rouen and of course in need of money (34). The story of another 
daughter is told with considerable detail in the letters: 


Lucy married much against my inclination a man who when he resigned 
the fellowship he possessed at New College Oxford, was not only entirely 
pennyless, but without any profession or means of procuring a guinea; 
for instead of being able to earn a subsistence as a Physician he is now 
studying for it without a shilling to pay for the very expensive courses 
of London lectures. They have now a child, & are literally destitute of 
daily existence except what I supply them with, which is a circumstance 
so distressing, that I am afraid I shall not long be able to struggle with it. 


(22) 


By 1800 Lucy and her two young children were with Charlotte 
Smith at Hastings, while Lucy’s husband, Mr. Newhouse, was serv- 
ing as private tutor to Lord Allan’s son at £100 a year. Newhouse 
died on March 28, 1801, leaving his wife with two small children, 
and a third “likely to encrease this desolate little group” in August 
(29). Of two other sons, Nicholas appears as Garrison Paymaster at 
Bombay, and as the companion of a Persian envoy or ambassador 
who was assassinated during a trip to Bengal (32); and George 
appears as a lieutenant of the 47th Regiment, first in Ireland in 1804 
(39), and then as Adjutant of the 96th Regiment, on his way to the 
West Indies (40), where he was destined to die within a few weeks 
of his mother. 

The vicissitudes of this large family remind us time and again of 
the misfortunes of the characters in Charlotte Smith’s novels. All the 
biographers and commentators have recognized, whether with praise 
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or blame, that she has put her personal experiences and grievances 
into her stories.’ ‘To take a trivial example, what could be more novel- 
like than the suspense when Lionel, returning from Canada, did not 
appear at home for the Christmas of 1800 and was almost given up 
for lost when he suddenly appeared two months later? And under- 
lying all lesser disappointments and difficulties were the legal com- 
plications connected with the estate of Richard Smith, her husband’s 
father. It was a tragedy of great expectations, and ready money was 
not forthcoming from the large estate in Barbados. Her husband is 
the villain of the piece, but the trustees, she keeps saying, are much 
to blame. In 1794 she charged that they were robbing her and her 
children of everything (16). Five years later she denounced “the 
roguery of the old Trustees & the folly I believe I may say Madness 
of the unfortunate Man whom I must call my Husband” (22). Even 
the new trustees, her brother Nicholas ‘Turner and Lord Egremont, 
brought in by the settlement of 1798 (21), failed, so she asserted, to 
give her interests due consideration.* By 1803 she had come to feel 
that Lord Egremont was too strongly affected by her husband's 
threats (32-34), and even that he had turned against her (35, 40). 
Her former admiration for this eminent peer changed to bitter dis- 
like and even execration. Erring husbands, haughty aristocrats, diffi- 
cult guardians, gentlefolk in distress who deserve and require a mode 
of living suitable to their rank—such themes Charlotte Smith blended 
in various degrees with the sentimental and the romantic. One won- 
ders sometimes why she did not write a novel about a novelist who 
had to write to support her family, a New Grub Street of the 1790's. 

We would welcome more details about the writing and publication 
of the works which after all are Charlotte Smith’s chief claim to 
remembrance. She writes to Thomas Cadell about her second novel: 


The first Volume of Ethelinde will in a week be transcribed for the Press. 
Do you wish to have it sent to the Printers before the whole is delivered, 
& do you mean Jacques should have it.—He desired me to ask it of you, 


"See especially Hilbish, pp. 130, 166; James R. Foster, History of the Pre-Romantic 
Novel in England (New York, 1949), p. 239. 

®For the character and career of George O’Brien Wyndham, third Earl of Egre- 
mont, see DNB and Complete Peerage, V (1926), 37. For his relations-with the Smith 
family, see Hilbish, pp. 181, 197. 
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saying, that if you was so kind as to favour him with the business, he wd. 
execute it as to money & time of payment, on the same terms as any other 
Printer. I told him I would mention it, but should not make myself a party 
in the matter; abt. which you will decide as best pleases you. (02)® 


One or more amanuenses made a fair copy from the original manu- 
script. Thus she says of a work in press, evidently The Banished Man, 
that it had been copied by her nephew and the village writing-master 
(12). Of course more than one copy might be made: when she sends 
part of the manuscript of The Old Manor House to Ireland, to be 
transmitted by her friend Walker to a Dublin bookseller named Rice, 
she apologizes for the carelessness of the transcription (07). We 
gather that copy was regularly sent to press in installments, at least, 
perhaps, after the success of Emmeline (1788). Installments of 
Desmond were sent to press and proof was being received before the 
novel was finished, or at least before it was completely transcribed 
in final form. We are given to understand in the Preface that if this 
novel is not correctly printed, it is the fault of the Trustees: 

If I may be indulged a moment longer in my egotism, it shall be only 
while I apologize for the typographical errors of the work, which may 
have been in some measure occasioned by the detached and hurried way, 
in which the sheets were sometimes sent to the press when I was at a 
distance from it; and when my attention was distracted by the troubles, 


which it seems to be the peculiar delight of the persons who are con- 
cerned in the management of my childrens affairs, to inflict upon me.’ 


Slipshod though the procedure was, a later writer exaggerates some- 
what the carelessness shown in Charlotte Smith’s work: “Her novels 
seem to have been composed and printed in great haste, bearing evi- 
dent marks of negligence in the construction of sentences and being 
so full of verbal mistakes as to suggest the probability that the manu- 
scripts were scarcely legible, and that she had never corrected the 
proof-sheets.”* 

The correspondence with Joseph Cooper Walker is largely con- 
cerned with arrangements for the publication of some of her works 

®Jacques is mentioned elsewhere as the printer of an edition of Charlotte Smith’s 
sonnets (Hilbish, p. 120). 

10Desmond (London, 1792), I, vii. 

11Jane Williams, The Literary Women of England (London, 1861), p. 228. 
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in Ireland. As noted above, at the end of 1792 she is sending install- 
ments of The Old Manor House, partly in advance sheets and partly 
in manuscript, in order that the authorized Dublin bookseller John 
Rice might bring out the book at the same time as the London pub- 
lisher Joseph Bell. “Mr. Bell proposes publishing in ten days or 
thereabouts. However Mr. Rice will have the whole so much before 
any other Booksellers can have it that I hope it will answer his pur- 
pose” (07). It was still true, as in the days of Samuel Richardson, 
that the best chance for an English author or publisher to get ahead 
of the Dublin pirates was to put advance sheets into the hands of an 
ally in Dublin.” A similar arrangement was evidently made for her 
poem The Emigrants (1793). Early in 1794 the negotiations con- 
cerning The Banished Man, which also had an authorized Dublin 
reprint, call forth an interesting comment on a novel entitled D’Arcy 
just published in Ireland with her name on the title-page: 


The first Volume of the Novel called “the Exile” [later called The 
Banished Man}, is finished and two thirds of it transcribed, for the Irish 
Market if you can make one for me; But I rather wish that even its name 
may not be known, ’till it is nearly ready for publication, as it seems 
mine is thought useful enough to tempt people to forge it. Very certainly 
I never wrote a line of the Novel you name called D’Arcy, or ever saw 
or heard of it. (11) 


She goes on to suggest an advertisement in the Dublin papers naming 
her six genuine novels and disclaiming D’Arcy.’* Three months later 
she refers thus to The Banished Man, still in progress: “The Work 
is in the English Press, & if the partiality of the Author does not 
deceive me, is the best I have yet done. At least it costs me more time 
and trouble than I have yet given to anything” (12). Since the work 
was in press in March, 1794, the following passage in a letter to Davies 
in May probably refers to corrected proof rather than to manuscript: 
“T now send the 3d. Vol of the Banished Man, all but the few last 

12British copyright law was not extended to Ireland until the time of the Act of 
Union, 1801. 


18Andrew Block, The English Novel, 1740-1850 ... (London, 1939), records under 
Charlotte Smith, “D’Arcy. A Novel. Dublin, 1793” Hilbish, pp. 189-90, discusses and 
rejects the attribution, using a Philadelphia reprint of 1796, but does not clearly trace 
the fraud to Ireland. Henry Mackenzie, Clara Reeve, Mrs. Radcliffe, and other suc- 
cessful novelists of the late eighteenth century also had spurious works fostered on 
them by enterprising booksellers. 
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pages which will be up with part of the 4th. in about five or six days. 
I wish I could have more of the Letter press” (14). 

At the same time she is issuing proposals for a second volume of 
poems, and suggests that the same proposals might be issued in 
Ireland (12-13). In September, 1794, she sent Cadell and Davies 
about two-thirds of the second volume of the educational work 
called Rural Walks, promising the rest of the manuscript in a week 
and drawing a bill on the publishers at ten days (1842). Authorship 
and dire personal need go together here. In a sharp note William 
Davies protested that the manuscript of the second volume had come 
in so soon that he feared it was not properly revised; moreover he 
could not accept any bills until he had the manuscript, premature 
though it was, quite complete. Under these conditions, her joy in 
authorship vanished entirely. By 1796 she could say, referring per- 
haps to Marchmont, “I am writing (pour vivre) another Novel 
which I hope the last” (18). 

Unfortunately the letters do not tell us exactly what she earned 
by her novels. In 1798 she complained to Cadell and Davies: “I can- 
not but think my fate particularly hard, & the more so as I have lately 
learned how much more money has been given for Novels—even to 
those who had occasion for advances” (21). Was she thinking of the 
£900 reportedly given Mrs. Radcliffe for The Italian in 1797? My 
conjecture is that in this decade Mrs. Smith received substantial sums 
for her novels, far more than the mere pittance often or usually 
paid.** In 1799 she realized that her liberal political opinions might 


injure the sale of her books, but denied that any such effect had been 
felt for The Young Philosopher: 


I believe literature never was at so low an ebb as at present. The book- 
sellers complain they have no sale for anything, and look cold on Authors 
whom a few years since they were eager to engage with. I am not speak- 
ing of myself in this respect, for I understand my last work has been 
tolerably successful. I am very glad you like it, notwithstanding the 
politics, which I thought by no means thickly sewn or offensive; but it 
seems the mention of the Gracchi is very much disapproved, & the his- 


14For scattered and inconclusive figures on payments to novelists at this time, see 
Arthur S. Collins, The Profession of Letters ... (London, 1928), p. 98; Joyce M. S. 
Tompkins, The Popular Novel in England, 1770-1800 (London, 1932), p. 9; Dorothy 
Blakey, The Minerva Press, 1790-1820 (London, 1939), pp. 73-74; Hilbish, pp. 128-29. 
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tories of Rome or of the Grecian Republics are soon likely to be among 
proscribed books. To this soreness on the score of politics may be imputed 
the excessive stupidity of all our theatrical productions. (22) 


But she lived to find the market for her works falling off. “My Novel 
finished? Oh no, Johnson throws some cold water upon it: he 
thought I might do better” (34). At the same time, however, she 
felt that Johnson was treating her generously in the matter of a small 
book of juvenile poems, which developed into a two-volume work 
called Conversations, Introducing Poetry (1804). For the original 
work Johnson offered 50 guineas, and then, because he wanted a 
larger book, 25 guineas more for “half as much again, that is about 40 
pages more:’ This she considered a liberal offer; she eventually pro- 
vided twice the amount of copy agreed upon, however, and we leave 
her wondering how much more than 75 guineas Johnson will be 
moved to pay (35, 36). Her mood changing as she broods over this 
situation, she wishes to undertake another work “‘in the hope of add- 
ing a little to the miserable pittance I am reduced to after all my 
exertions” (35). “The labour of the Danaids, or of Sisyphus, was not 
surely meant to represent punishment more severe than I endure” 
(36). She refers a little later to a novel in progress, of which nothing 
more seems to be known, and gives us the hypothetical price of £400 
for such a work when completed: 

But I was going to say that I began a Novel, for so such things must be 
called, three years ago & did a great deal of it, but cares encreasing and 
comforts decreasing, in a blessed proportion & being sick both in spirit 
& in body, I threw it by & said—it is time to have done—write lullabies for 
thy Grandchildren but dont twaddle about love with spectacles on thy 
nose—rather try, if none of thy literary friends will die, that thou ma 
tell how they lived and live thyself like a Chacal on the carcass, for that 
seems most lucrative and most the rage, as witness Miss Seward, & all Mr 
Phillips’s late puttings forth.** However now that my lullabies are done, 
I took out again my old Novel, & really I dont think it very foolish, & it 
is as little loving as may be, so if I could divest myself of the fear of grow- 
ing as foolish in my old Age, as some certain good Ladies of more eminent 
fame, I should even finish it, in the hope of getting 400 £ by my imaginary 
hero, to help my living Soldier. Tell me honestly my dear Madam if you 


15These references are to Anna Seward’s Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Darwin 
(1804), and probably to Mrs. Barbauld’s edition of Richardson’s Correspondence, 
published by Richard Phillips. 
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think I ought to do this, or go on making Childrens books, as Mr. John- 
son seems to recommend. (38) 

It was only with reluctance that she turned to writing for the young. 
In a letter of which the heading and the date have been lost, she re- 
marks: “My present work is a short history of England for the use 
of young Women, which I am very ill paid for & find extremely 
labourious” (31). 

Charlotte Smith was probably the most popular contemporary 
novelist in the English-speaking world of the early 1790’s, but the 
letters testify to the fact that she lived and worked in comparative 
literary isolation. None of the feminine novelists of the period were 
members of a large, important, and active literary circle (we may 
assign Fanny Burney to the previous generation); this has been re- 
marked for Ann Radcliffe and Jane Austen, and it is equally true of 
Charlotte Smith. Maria Edgeworth may be an exception. But Mrs. 
Smith would have been glad of more literary companionship if she 
had had opportunity and leisure. She read the less because she wrote 
so much, and she never had the margin of free time required for a full 
personal and literary correspondence, though the letters to Walker 
and Mrs. Rose show that she plied a lively pen. Under these circum- 
stances she set great store by one friendship which she hoped would 
prove to be of high personal and literary value, her association 
with the Sussex Maecenas, William Hayley. Aside from her family 
troubles, and sometimes in connection with them, Hayley is the most 
persistently recurring theme of the letters. In May, 1784, we find her 
seeking Hayley’s approval of her Elegiac Sonnets; she writes her 
publisher James Dodsley that she is applying to Hayley through a 
friend Mr. Sargent for permission to dedicate to him (00).” This 
permission was duly given.** An incident of September, 1784, when 
Charlotte, “the elegant poetess of Bignor Park;’ was taken suddenly 
ill and given first aid at Hayley’s residence, Eartham, suggests a casual 


rather than a close personal acquaintance." One of the brightest epi- 
16Hilbish, p. 586, records History of England from the earliest records to the peace 
of Amiens (1806), adding that only Vols. I and II are by Mrs. Smith. 
17No doubt John Sargent, author of The Mine (1784). His son, also named John 
Sargent, is in DNB. 18Hilbish, pp. 103, 104. 


19Memoirs of William Hayley, 1, 330-31. About 1788 Hayley read the manuscript of 
one of her novels, probably Emmeline (ibid., 374). 
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sodes in her life was the visit at Eartham in August, 1792, which is not 
described in these letters, but was reported at length by Hayley 
himself and by his other guests of that season, William Cowper and 
George Romney.” Full details are known, and need not be repeated 
here. For once Charlotte Smith was admired and praised by her 
fellow-writers. She was writing The Old Manor House at this time, 
and read installments aloud to Hayley, Romney, Cowper, and Mrs, 
Unwin. Romney drew her portrait in crayons during this visit, and 
we hear much of this portrait later. Her association with Hayley 
continued to be close and friendly. Thus she writes to Walker in 
December: 


I know Mr. Hayley received your Adamo & he expressed himself ex- 
tremely indebted to you for sending it, as it isa very scarce book. He told 
me when I last saw him that he should write to you, & in the meantime if 
I had that pleasure, desired me to mention it. (04)** 


In February, 1793, she wrote further to Walker: 


Domestic duties & domestic troubles ... have prevented my seeing Mr. 
Hayley for above ten weeks, & will I fear still prevent my having that 
pleasure for some time to come: But we have frequent communication 
by Letter as he is my literary Cynosure, & I shall by the stage of tomor- 
row send your last obliging favor for his perusal. (06) 


She visited Eartham again in this same month, and reports the fact 
to Walker, adding details of a literary plan: 


The Poem which I am about is in Blank verse & is to be entitled “The 
Emigrants.’ Mr. Cowper is to correct it under the auspices of Mr Hayley 


20Tbid., I, 431-32; Cowper to Rose, August 13 and 19, 1792; William Cowper, Cor- 
respondence, ed. Thomas Wright (London, 1904), IV, 273, 285; William Hayley, 
Life of George Romney (Chichester, 1809), pp. 179-81; John Romney, Memoirs of 
George Romney (London, 1830), pp. 165, 225-26. These references are given in part 
by Hilbish, pp. 155-57. 


21During the visit of August 1792 Hayley and Cowper carried on Miltonic studies, 
and translated parts of the Adamo of Andreini from a copy sent to Cowper by a 
friend. But the present reference must be to Troilo Lancetta, La Scena Tragica 
@’ Adamo ed Eva (Venice, 1644), which Hayley refers to as “a literary curiosity, 
which my accomplished friend, Mr. Walker, to whom the literature of Ireland has 
many obligations, very kindly sent me, on his return from an excursion to Italy” 
(“Conjectures on the Origin of the Paradise Lost’ in Hayley, Life of Milton, 2nd ed. 
{London, 1796], p. 264). 
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who thinks many parts of the first book which is nearly done, very capi- 
tal. But indeed I always fear the partiality of his friendship. The Book is 
to consist of two parts, about a thousand or twelve hundred lines, and will 
be published here; if I can get peace to finish it, about the beginning of 


May. It is not a party book but a conciliatory book, & Mr Hayley thinks 
there is some very good drawing in it. (08) 


She duly dedicated this poem to Cowper and sent him a copy along 
with copies of a new edition of the Elegaic Sonnets and of the newly 
published Old Manor House.” Among the Smith papers in the Hunt- 
ington Library is a transcript in Joseph Cooper Walker’s hand headed, 
“Passages from Mrs. C. Smith’s Poem of the Emigrants—relating to 
Herself” (10). 


In March, 1794, planning to use her portrait in a forthcoming sec- 
ond volume of poems, she discusses the subject in such a way as to 
show how far she was from the pleasant days at Eartham: 


But there is no portrait of me but one in Crayons in possession of a Friend 
who does not like either to have it copied in his house, or to part with it 
for that purpose. And the events of these last eighteen months & the ex- 
treme vexation I have undergone and the ill health it has brought on, has 
so very much changed my appearance that nobody wd. know me who 
had not seen me for two years to be the same person. Some remains of fe- 
male Vanity which it is high time to have done with would have deterred 
me, had I been otherwise in a situation to have done it, from going of late 
to London to accept Romneys offer, who painted the former picture, 
and who would do one in oil without any expense to me. But should I 
pursue this plan of another publication, & I believe it is wronging my 
children not to do so, I must get over this, & if my friend will not part 
with the Portrait which was done about two years since, (& was a very 
good likeness neither flattered nor otherwise) I must be content to be 
represented as hideous as I am now. (12) 


Two years later she still had hopes of a copy by Romney (18), which 
she wished to send to her son in India, and Hayley and his son refer 
sympathetically to such a plan.** The copy was apparently never 
made; and though the original is probably still in existence, Charlotte 


22Cowper to Charlotte Smith, July 25 and October 26, 1793; Cowper, Correspond- 
ence, IV, 430, 461. 


23Memoirs of William Hayley, Il, 200, 201. 
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Smith and her reading public had to be content with poorly executed 
engravings.”* 

Hayley seems to have been friendly enough, yet in April, 1794, 
we find the first of what proves to be a long series of complaints 
about the cooling of this friendship: “One great charm that Sussex 
once had, was the society and friendship of Mr. Hayley. That I have 
lost; and the nearer I am to the possibility of being restored to it, the 
more I regret that it cannot be restored” (13). The theme recurs: “T 
have now little or no communication with Mr Hayley, whose pres- 
ent mode of life & pursuits are I believe incompatible with the trouble 
he formerly took in correcting my writing & in other friendly Of- 
fices” (28). “I never now see Mr Hayley & very seldom hear from 
him. Long absence & other friendships cannot but weaken that with 
which he so long honoured me & the loss of which I severely feel in 
my literary pursuits” (18). Succeeding references are increasingly 
bitter, and suggest that the fault did not lie entirely with Hayley, 
pompous though he undoubtedly was. She speaks of the ill health 
and death of his son in an unsympathetic way (22). She wonders 
how he could write a poem on sculpture when his afflicted son had 
been devoted to that art (24). She learned of the death of “his friend 
the admirable and‘unhappy Cowper” only from a magazine (24). 
She continued to comment harshly on Hayley’s publications, his 
style, and the rumors of his impending second marriage. “I will not 
pretend to say that I am not mortified by the total cessation of a 
literary commerce from which for so many years of life, I derived 
so much pleasure and advantage” (29). It is perhaps unfair to calen- 
dar her comments and to take them too literally, but we may detect 
in such a passage as the following a certain justifiable impatience 
with Hayley’s effusive and indiscriminate treatment of personal and 
literary matters: 

24The portrait is described by Humphrey Ward and W. Roberts, Romney (Lon- 
don, 1904), II, 144. It was exhibited at South Kensington in 1868, and was then in the 
possession of Miss Lucina Smith. Unsatisfactory engravings are in the European 
Magazine, November, 1806, by Ridley and Hall; in Charlotte Smith’s Beachy Head, 
with other Poems (1807), by Freeman; in B. W. Procter’ s Effigies Poeticae (London, 
1824), II, opposite p. 139, by A. Duncan; and elsewhere. But there is a charming en- 
graving, ‘of unknown provenance, in the Huntington Library. See also Catalogue of 


Engraved British Portraits in the British Museum, IV (1914), 122, which follows 
Effigies Poeticae in erroneously attributing the portrait to John Opie. 
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[have heard once or twice from Mr. Hayley but in a way, which entirely 
discourages any approaches to that friendly intercourse that once sub- 
sisted between us. You have undoubtedly seen long since, his celebrated 
life of Cowper. Another Volume consisting I believe, entirely of Letters 
is in the press. Our friend seems to have lost none of the amiable feelings 
of his heart, but his style I think does not improve. It is so encumbered 
with certain favourite words, that it is almost cant. I wish he had said less 
about affectionate, worthy, amiable, & marvellous; of admirable divines, 
& excellent kinsmen for it makes people laugh. All those good souls could 
not be such marvellous beings, & I am sure those who knew some of them; 
if they dared to say as they think would describe them very differently. 
But this is of course said to you only. (27) 


I ought to write to thank him for the supplement to Cowper, which 
Johnson sent me, & part of which I read with painful sensations. Every- 
thing that is kind & good I believe he means, but, as you observe, that 
eternal & unvaried praise of everybody; the affectionate, the good, 
benevolent, amiable & pure, is absolute ruin to anyone he loads with it, 
& is become quite ridiculous. In the days of our intimate friendship, when 
I was the dear Muse, and had not stiffened into Sister of Parnassus or sunk 
into Poor Charlotte; he used to laugh, & say if I lived longest I should 
write his life & if he lived longest he wd. write mine. Tho this was mere 
badinage, I have since thought what work mine would make, for he 
could not praise me for Unwinian virtues. (44) 


A curious passage in these later comments seems to refer to Hayley 
as a trustee of the Smith estate; he is censured in this capacity along 
with her brother (04). It seems strange that we do not hear more of 
this. It would be unfair to set forth all her irritated comments at 
length, but one more may be noted for a tantalizing glimpse of 
William Blake in the background: 


Do me the justice to believe, that, tho I have suffered myself in writing 

confidentially to you, to smile at our friend; at his odd weekly tittups 
[?] to a female critic, (whose remarks certainly have not benefitted him 

much;) & at his strange tho benevolent fancy of writing such very sad 

doggrell, for the purpose of serving a Man, who might be anything than 

“ - ae Yet I never went beyond such a laugh between ourselves. 
43 25 


*’The reference to the “doggrell’ is explained by the following titles: 

Designs to a Series of Ballads, Written by William Hayley, Esq. And founded on 
Anecdotes Relating to Animals, Drawn, Engraved, and Published by William Blake. 
With the Ballads annexed, by the Author’s Permission. Chichester: Printed by J. Sea- 
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Some other contacts with contemporary authors are only slight 
or at least can be only dimly made out. Robert Southey was evidently 
introduced to Charlotte Smith by Miss Mary Barker, to whom he 
wrote on October 21, 1801: “Give me an introduction to Charlotte 
Smith... . . I wish to see her, for she is a favourite novelist with me, 
far above more popular names:’** From Frant, Charlotte Smith wrote 
to Southey on December 3, 1801, conveying a suggestion of Miss 
Barker’s that the Southey and the Smith families might jointly 
occupy a house in Buckingham Street for the coming season (30), 
This plan did not work out, but the two authors evidently met 
during the coming month. Southey’s report may be quoted: 


Miss Barker is at last settled in town for the winter with Charlotte Smith, 
whom I like very much; though it gave me an uncomfortable surprise to 
see her look so old and broken down. I like her manners. By having a 
large family, she is more humanised, more akin to common feelings, than 
most literary women. Though she has done more and done better than 
other women writers, it has not been her whole employment—she is not 
looking out for admiration and talking to show off. I see in her none of 
the nasty little envies and jealousies common enough among the cattle.*" 


This personal tribute is worth noting as a corrective to the impression 
of peevishness that we sometimes get from the later letters. 
Evidently Charlotte Smith had little leisure to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance or even to read the books of eminent contemporaries, 
The letters do not indicate wide or systematic reading, nor would 
such a program have been possible for her. But of course her reading 
is not all on record. When, in her distress, she once thought of selling 
her library, she reported that it consisted of about a thousand volumes 
of the best French and English authors (32). Her booksellers would 
occasionally lend her new works to read. “I wished to borrow of Mr 





grave, and sold by him to P. Humphry; and by R. H. Evans, Pall-Mall, London, 
for W. Blake, Felpham. 1802. 


Ballads, by William Hayley, Esq. Founded on Anecdotes Relating to Animals, with 
Prints, Designed and Engraved by William Blake. Chichester: Printed by J. Seagrave; 
for Richard Phillips, Bridge-Street, Blackfriars, London. 1805. 


26Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. John Wood Warter (London, 
1856), I, 179-80. 


27[bid., I, 184. 
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Johnson, Miss Sewards life of Dr Darwin, & some other books. ”Tis 
misery past compute, as Mr Cumberland says, to hear of books, & 
hunger & thirst after them without being able to get them” (35). The 


following passages indicate her casual and intermittent contact with 
the contemporary literary scene: 


I am afraid Miss Lee’s Tragedy did not answer her expectations. She 
advertised it for sale with a very sharp letter to Sheridan, annexed but I 
fancy they came to some compromise as the pamphlet was stopped. 
Almeyda was acted once more and I believe it is not yet published as 
Cadell and Davies were to send it down to me as soon as it came out of 
the press.—I have subscribed to Madame D’Arblay’s Novel of which of 
course great expectations are formed. The fashionable book was, (for at 
this moment nobody reads anything) the Life of Lorenzo di Medici, by 
a Mr Something of Liverpool whose name I never heard before and 
cannot now recollect. The book I believe is a very pleasant one; but I 
who am a wanderer upon Earth & can get near nothing but wretched 
circulating libraries where nothing circulates but the most wretched 
novels, am not likely very soon to see it. (18) 


I thought Fleetwood very lala—not to say a disagreeable Novel. The 
Man is represented hateful, & the Woman inconsistent for now she is 
about to drown herself for grief at the Death of her Father & family & 
now she laughs she dances & sings at Bath as if nothing had happened. 
Men now seldom write pleasing Novels. I like the letters of Miss Rivers- 
dale which is said to be the work of Mrs. Damer, tho there was in it some 
great absurdities. (26)?° 


Her references to contemporary writers usually indicate a personal 
interest. This is so, of course, with the numerous references to 
Hayley, and we get some hints that she had some acquaintance with 
the Lee sisters, Sophia, Jane, and Harriet: 


28Sophia Lee, Almeyda, Queen of Granada (1796); Mme.D’Arblay, Camilla (1796) 
—Charlotte Smith’s name is not in the printed list of subscribers; William Roscoe, 
Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici (1795). 


*°In William Godwin’s Fleetwood (1805), Mary Macneil loses her father and fam- 
ily in a shipwreck (Part II, chap. xvii). She marries her guardian Fleetwood. For the 
sake of her health they removed to Bath, where “she laughed, and talked, and danced, 
and sung, for ever” (Part III, chap. vi). The story becomes a preposterous melodrama 
of jealousy. 

Letters of Miss Riversdale (1803). The publisher Johnson probably sent Mrs. 


Smith a copy. The attribution to the Hon. Anne Seymour Damer is not made by the 
British Museum Catalogue or by Block. 
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Our friends the Lees, have published a third volume of Canterbury 
tales; in which that of the elder Sister is certainly not the best. As a 
labourer in the same vineyard, I hold it best to “say nothing,’ but I doubt 
whether the Sisters will acquire any great addition to their fame by this 
work. Mr. Roscoe seems the favourite Poet of the day; & Mrs. West 
the favourite Novellist, but my time has been so occupied that I have 
not read either the one or the other. (23)*° 


A censorious note appears in many of these casual comments, which 
usually come in a cluster at the end of a letter, after a long account 
of personal affairs. Her own “shell;’ she remarks, “tho the strings are 
a little rusty, can yet make a tolerable sort of a tune; at least as good 
as D’Israeli’s Jews harp, or Mr. Bowls’s viol de gambo. . . . I never 
read a line in my life of Miss Cornelia Knight. I dont care for old Ro- 
man dresses put upon modern figures & as to Miss Hamilton I thought 
her book all about very little—a sort of verbiage’’ (25)** “Mrs. Pi- 
ozzi’s book I have not seen, but I understand it is very little liked, 
I fear our friend Hayley has not been very successful in his last work 
but the subject is cold and hard, & I think he has not given it the 
spirit that it might have been relieved with” (29). 


I do not know Mrs. West at all. Her poems I thought better than her 
Novels. I am no great admirer of Books written to please particular 
people or parties, but I believe she is a woman of talents. I have been so 
bewildered by domestic miseries, that I have had no intercourse with the 
Lees for a great while. Of the Canterbury tales I think Harriet Lees, far 
the best. These are woeful times for Authors! (29)* 


“Very little liked” or “not much liked” almost becomes a formula, 
The monotony of such comments is relieved somewhat by an allusion 
to the rumors that were in circulation after Mrs. Radcliffe suddenly 
stopped publishing her successful romances: 


80The third volume of Canterbury Tales was published by the Robinsons in 1799. 
Jane West was a prominent novelist in her day, but it is strange to find William Ros- 
coe high among the poets. 


81The date of this letter has been lost, but the first reference is probably to Isaac 
D'Israeli’s Narrative Poems (1803). The other references seem to be to Ellis Cornelia 
Knight, Marcus Flaminius (1792), and Elizabeth Hamilton, Memoirs of Modern 
Philosophers (1800). 


32See below, Note 34. 
88Perhaps Harriet Lee, Kruitzner: the German’s Tale (1801). 
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Miss Edgeworths Novel is not much liked—the machinery of a cancer 
and a Cockatoo disgusts, but there is strong character in it & some 
knowledge of life, tho the harshness & rude manner of the execution is 
unpleasing. Mrs. Ratcliffe is restrained by the authority of her husband 
from calling any more “spirits from the vasty deep” of her imagination, 
the Lees seem to have laid by the pen for some time & of greater and 
more important books the fashion of Mr Hayley’s Essay on Sculpture 
and Mrs Piozzi’s Retrospection which neither of them sold so as to pay 
the printing, has made the Booksellers more grave than ever & lament in 
more pathetic terms the uncertainty of genius & the certain price of 
aper. 

, Miss Baillie’s second volume of plays however are likely to be, (and 
deservedly) as pupular as the first. By this time I dare say you have read 
them. She is a woman of very extraordinary talents. (31)** 


Even her friends the Lees did not escape. In 1804 she was pleasantly 
anticipating another work by Sophia Lee: “I heard with pleasure 
that Mrs. Lee was soon to give the World another Novel. I have not 
yet seen it advertised. If she & her Sisters are still in Town, recall me 
to their recollection. They are among those by whom it wd. grieve 
me to be forgotten” (35). But when Sophia Lee actually published 
The Life of a Lover Charlotte Smith chose to consider the book as 
improper, she says, as Congreve, Eliza Haywood, or Mrs. Behn. “If 
I had written such a work, I should not sleep for very horror of the 
next Reviews, & should tremble at every book I saw in a blue cover?’ 
(37) Thus these casual records of a world of secondary authors 
come to a close. One would wish for more details of the novelist 
among her manuscripts, proofsheets, calf-bound duodecimos, and 
reviews in blue covers, but such incidental circumstances as these 
help to bring us closer to a relatively inaccessible literary past. 


«The first reference is evidently to the illness of Lady Delacour in Maria Edge- 
worth’s Belinda (1801), and to a macaw, the pet bird of her servant Mariott (see es- 
pecially Chapter XT). It may be noted that Charlotte Smith found Miss Edgeworth’s 
style lacking in the elegance appropriate to the female novelist. Following references 
are to William Hayley, Essay on Sculpture (1800) ; Mrs. Piozzi, Retrospection (1801) ; 


and Joanna Baillie, A Series of Plays in which it is attempted to delineate the Stronger 
Passions, II (1802). 








To Molly 


Five Early Letters from Robert E. Lee to his Wife 
1832-1835 


By Norma B. CuTHBERT 


OT MUCH is known about the boyhood of Robert Edward Lee, 
N and relatively little of his life before he reached the age of 
thirty." Any correspondence of his for this early period is therefore 
of particular interest. These letters,” now published for the first time, 
offer few hitherto unknown occurrences for the factual record of 
the first years of Lee’s married life, but much is revealed in them of 
the personality of the young man, especially the qualities that have 
set him apart from other great figures who have won conspicuous 
fame. 

At the end of June, 1829, Robert E. Lee was about to graduate 
from the United States Military Academy. On the roll of merit he 
stood Number Two, in a class of forty-six; he had won the most 
coveted award at West Point, the office of Corps Adjutant; and he 
was certified a “distinguished cadet:’ Also he had been showered 
with honors by his fellow students, as the “most handsome,’ the 
“most popular,’ the “best qualified for leadership,’ and the like; but 
in spite of all this acclaim, Lee could hardly wait for the last function 
to be over. He was desperately anxious to get home—his mother was 
dying. 

Ann Carter Lee had been in delicate health for most of the eleven 
years of her widowhood. In the spring of ’29 she began to fail rapidly. 
Hoping that a change of air might improve her condition, her cousins, 

1No attempt is made here to introduce these letters with a comprehensive account 
of the early life of R. E. Lee. This has been so well done in Douglas Southall Free- 
man’s biography that any repetition would seem unnecessary. However a short nar- 


rative (largely based on Freeman) of events leading up to the period of the letters and 
incidental to them, may provide a useful accompaniment. 


*The letters were purchased by Mr. Huntington in 1926 from Rose Van Horn, and 
the Rosenbach Company. They are transcribed here virtually as written. Superior 
letters have been lowered; an occasional punctuation mark has been supplied for the 
sake of clarity; and missing portions of words have been inserted in brackets. 
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Mr. and Mrs. William H. Fitzhugh, had taken her from Georgetown 
to their country home, Ravensworth. But it seemed that she was 
living only until her youngest son could be with her. 

He graduated on July first, was brevetted Second Lieutenant in 
the Engineer Corps, and went immediately to Ravensworth. He is 
said scarcely to have left his mother’s bedside until she died, ten 
days later. 

Less than a fortnight after the burial Lieutenant Lee received his 
first army order: he was assigned to Cockspur Island in the harbor 
off Savannah, Georgia, and was directed to report there by the 
middle of November. A great deal had to be done in Georgetown 
before the young Lees, his brothers and sisters, could go their sep- 
arate ways. However, with the help of relatives and friends, the sad 
business of dismantling their home was attended to, the servants were 
provided for, the terms of the will carried out, and the estate settled, 
so that Robert was able to stay a while with his aunt and uncle, Mr, 
and Mrs. Randolph, at Eastern View in Fauquier County, Virginia, 
until time for him to start south. But one more painful duty had to be 
performed before he left the neighborhood of Georgetown. This was 
to say goodbye to the girl he was leaving behind him—Miss Mary 
Ann Randolph Custis, of Arlington House near Alexandria. 

Lieutenant Lee of the Engineers arrived at Savannah well before 
the middle of November. The minute he set foot on shore he was 
virtually adopted by the family of John Mackay, his classmate and 
closest friend at West Point. Mackay, who belonged to the Artillery, 
had been lucky enough to be appointed to the garrison in his home 
town. It was a very soft berth compared to his friend’s uncomfortable 
quarters on a godforsaken island ten miles from anywhere. But Lee 
was not one to complain. On the island he worked with indefatigable 
good will; on shore he enjoyed the social amenities with enthusiasm, 
and it was not long before he had become the beau ideal of the 
Savannah hostesses. 

After a year and a half of intermittent construction and reclama- 
tion work on the embankment at Cockspur, he received news that 
he was to be sent to Fort Monroe; and May, 1831, found him again 
in Virginia, at the Old Point garrison. Promotions in the Army at 
this peaceful time were granted only after long periods of service, 
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but the transfer definitely marked a step up the ladder. Lee was over- 
joyed: he was home, he was stationed at a most desirable post, he 
was relatively close to all the people and places that were dear to 
him, and at last he could be married. 

At first Mr. Custis had refused to consider any serious intentions, 
for Mary was an heiress and Robert had barely more than his army 
pay, but as soon as the young man arrived in Virginia he lost no time 
in overcoming Mr. Custis’s half-hearted opposition, and in less than 
a month elaborate preparations for the wedding were under way at 
Arlington. They were married on the last day of June, 1831. It was 
the most important event of the season, and the festivities continued 
for a week. Finally, the last wedding guest reluctantly departed, and 
then, in a few days, Mary and Robert themselves were off for a round 
of visits to neighboring relatives. 

Suddenly it was August—the furlough and honeymoon were over, 
and almost before they knew it, Lieutenant and Mrs. Lee were en- 
route to Fort Monroe. They traveled to Old Point Comfort by boat, 
down the Chesapeake Bay, and at the end of this pleasant journey 
were welcomed by Lee’s superior officer and good friend, Captain 
Andrew Talcott of the Engineer Corps. 

In later years Lee used to look back to the interlude at the Old 
Point as perhaps the happiest period of his life. His close association 
with Talcott, whom he admired and respected, was a great satisfac- 
tion, and he thoroughly enjoyed his new domesticity and the gay 
communal society of the garrison. During the 1830’s much of this 
social activity was provided by the personnel of the Army’s Artillery 
School of Practice, located at Fort Monroe. This school served as a 
sort of postgraduate course following West Point, and there was a 
constant turnover of young officers in training there. The pleasing 
location and comfortable quarters attracted their wives and families, 
and, as Old Point Comfort itself was a fashionable resort, there was 
always a succession of visitors from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, and the deep south. 

The nearness of Arlington, however, did not prove an unmixed 
blessing for Lee: Mary could hardly tear herself away from her 
home. Both went of course for their first Christmas. After the holi- 
days Robert returned to his duties, leaving Mary to stay a while 
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longer. She was still there in April, and expecting to remain until the 
end of May. Lee wrote a downhearted letter: 


Old Point April 17 1832 

My dear Mary 

I had barely time while in Norfolk to write you a short & hurried 
letter by the last Boat, and indeed the disagreeable intelligence I was 
obliged to give you, even had I have had more liesure, I believe 
would have rendered me unwilling to improve it. I brought Mrs 
Hale* down Sunday morning & after the first paroxysm of grief was 
over I think she has become more composed. Her feelings however 
occasionally overcome her throughout the day, when any direct & 
sudden occurrence brings Horace to her mind, particularly at meals, 
when she sees his place vacant & after helping the other children she 
feels that there was once one other to claim her attention. Little 
Rebecca too in her ignorant prattle, asks for ‘Pintus Taccus: And 
Catherine thinks it very hard that Horace is no longer here to lead 
her to school & play with her as usual. The first morning she wept 
most bitterly & actually refused to go when the little Worths* called 
for her & I believe thought it was impossible she could go. I am sorry 
it has so happened that you have not been with Mrs Hale, when in 
the one case she needed your assistance & in the other your sympathy. 
I am sure you would have been delighted both to have nursed and 
relieved one so kind and good as she is, & above all blessed with so 
strong a mind & true piety. I had intended in my last to have asked 
you to write to her, but in my haste it escaped me— She told me this 
evening to give you her love & say she would write to you as soon as 
she could. Mrs ‘Taylor’ came down with us & is now staying here. I 
have another bad piece of news to tell you Molly of the same com- 
plexion with the last, though not the same kind. Bolivar is dead. He 
was seized Sunday morning about sunrise with great pain & they had 


8Through the courtesy of Miss Harriet R. Talcott, of Richmond, Va., Mrs. Hale is 
identified as Abigail, née Talcott, wife of Horace Hale of Glastonbury, Conn., and 
sister of Andrew Talcott. 


4Children of Maj. William Worth, former Commandant at West Point, then in 
garrison at Ft. Monroe. 


5Mrs. Francis Taylor, whose husband was stationed at Ft. Monroe. 
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hardly time to get him out of the stable before he fell & gave evidence 
of suffering the most excruciating agony that his frame was capable 
of. Dr Everett who has studied the diseases of horses as well as of 
men, was immediately sent for & gave him remedies for allaying these 
convulsions that other medicine might act upon him. He could not 
succeed in his first attempt & still less in the second, though these last 
were assisted by every application he could devise. When I arrived, 
by one symptom he gave, I thought he had the Botts* & prescribed, to 
detach them from the stomac. In about an hour he was partially 
relieved & got up, & I succeeded in getting him under cover on a large 
bank of shavings. I then continued the application. But he again fell 
down in the most violent spasms. He continued in this agony with 
but little intervals till 2 o’clk Monday A. M. when with one terrible 
struggle he expired. Poor fellow his groans were most piteous & his 
convulsions were so agonizing that you could hear his sinews crack. 
I stood by wishing each one to be his last to relieve him from his 
misery. We examined him yesterday & found that the whole interior 
coat of the stomac was entirely destroyed by the Botts, & then the 
little fiends were still holding on to their victim & could. be with 
difficulty detached by physical force. I believe if it had been possible 
by any process to have scraped them from their position, He could 
not have lived so great was the inflamation of the exterior of the 
stomac, & by it was communicated to the rest of the system. And 
Molly he had become so beautiful too & was so fat, glossy & dappled 
all over. I had reined his head up in the stable & he carried it high & 
arched when in harness & would bound off like a deer when I spoke 
to him— I am very sorry My dear Molly & all on your account, for 
I had hoped that we should have many a pleasant ride together in 
our little waggon which is now entirely useless. My poor Bolivar I 
have sorrowed over you more than I ought already, for your docility, 
activity & Beauty had really made me love you. The reason Molly I 
have said so little of him in my last letters, 1 wanted to surprise you 
on your arrival & this is a surprise with a vengeance—I had given Mrs 
Hale one-or-two-rides’ two or three rides & one or two of the other 
ladies one— Last Monday & tuesday I drove Miss May R. out & 


SLarvae of the bot-fly infesting the digestive organs of horses. 


Lee’s own correction. ; 
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thought he appeared in pain after taking him out of the wagon the 
last day. But as it was a bright sunny day & he was rather warm I 
attributed it to his food & gave him a dose of Salts in the evening & 
thought when I returned from Norfolk he would be well. As to our 
Georgetonians* Mrs. Lee I do not know what to do. Perhaps if I was 
up there I might do something with Nancy. She once lived with the 
Fraziers & they might take her again. I cannot recommend her as a 
good cook & washer to Capt T.° nor would I be willing to take her 
myself unless I was in the Country—Catty I do not know what to do 
with. I will write to John Hill about Jane as soon as I hear of his 
arrival & Letitia will have to be your Femme de Chambre & in the 
meantime you may do with all of them as you please if opportunity 
offers. But do not trouble yourself about them, as they are not worth 
it— I was as unlucky as yourself in drawing for you. Mr O’Driscoll 
set up his engravings in a raffle in which I took a chance but unfor- 
tunately drew blank. Mr O’D. has made you a present of those he 
lent you— He has been making preparations to leave for about a 
month but has not got off yet— I have put the white cover on the 
lounge Molly, but I hope you did not think that I would have 
suffered the green one to have been spoiled during your absence- 
It is safely packed away where you left it. I am so little in the room 
that I thought it was useless to put it on— Capt Talcott has been 
written to & informed of the death of Horace & I think if he got the 
letter as soon as it arrived in Philadelphia, He will return either 
Thursday or Saturday in the Baltimore Boat. He has engaged a cook 
that now lives with Mrs. Hackley*® & bought a very good [word 
omitted| for a house servant— Mrs Ts furniture will be in the Boat 
tomorrow— Miss Mary R. went up to Norfolk this evening as also 
Miss Thruston, Watson & Taylor, Col. Johnston” escorted them up 


8Probably a reference to several family servants in Georgetown who had been 
hired out after the death of Mrs. Ann Carter Lee. 


®Andrew Talcott, Bvt. Capt., Corps of Engineers, in charge of construction at Ft. 
Monroe. G. W. Cullum, Biographical Register ...U.S. Military Academy (3d ed, 
Boston, 1891) I, 186. All West Pointers hereinafter identified are registered in the first 
volume of this work. 


10Mrs, Richard S. Hackley, Capt. Talcott’s mother-in-law. 


11Joseph E. Johnston, Lee’s life-long friend, at this time 2d Lieut., 4th Artillery. He 


had been nicknamed “The Colonel” at West Point. 
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& I think Miss Janet will efface Miss Sally— Mr & Mrs Smith, Mrs 
Hackley, Miss Mary G all send their best love to you— Miss Emily 
had not come down from Richmond but was expected the day we 
left— Miss Mary G. is not engaged to Mr Montcure— I have got a 
letter from Mr Turner, who in handsome terms declined my offer of 
the Money— All at the Point are as usual. Mrs Eustis & Mrs Huger’? 
are confined to their rooms with very bad colds. Canfield** has been 
ordered on Topographical duty & has left— But my dearest Molly 
here comes the sorest part of all, from your last letter I suppose, I am 
not to expect you till the /ast of May! What am I to do in all that 
time! I hope your reasons are very good for this long delay & that 
you will be better reconciled to this interminable separation better 
than I shall be— However since you say so, I will meet you on the 
wharf & gladly take charge of yourself & baggage— Remember me to 
all at Arlington, our dear Mother & Father, Cousin Anna, Rose 
Carter &c & Believe me yours as ever 
R. E. Lee 
To 
Mrs R. E. Lee 
Arlington 
Near Alexandria 
D.C. 


May faded into June, and Mary lingered on, testing the indulgence 
of her husband. Finally in response to his urging, she began shopping 
in earnest: selecting furniture for their new quarters, ordering sup- 
plies, having clothes made—and preparing a layette. At last her 
return seemed imminent, and Lee, with renewed hope, wrote to her 
on the sixth of June:*® 


12Mrs. Eustis, wife of Col. Abram Eustis, Commander of the fort, and Mrs. Huger, 
whose husband, Capt. Benjamin Huger, was in command of the arsenal. 


183Augustus Canfield, 1st Lieut., 4th Artillery. 


4Anna, née Goldsborough, wife of William Henry Fitzhugh of Ravensworth. Mr. 
Fitzhugh was a distant cousin of R. E. Lee, and uncle of Mary. 


8This letter, dated simply Wednesday 6th, was written before the birth of the 
Lees’ first child, Sept. 16, 1832. Between their marriage and this event only two Wed- 
nesdays fell on the 6th of any month: July 6, 1831, during their honeymoon, and 
June 6, 1832. The latter date, therefore, has been assigned. 
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Old Point — Wednesday 6th 
Your letter, My dearest Mary, of last friday arrived yesterday in the 
mail & I am very sorry to find that my letters also have been delayed 
in their passage. These Steam Boats have been very negligent of late & 
the Old Potomac has been so uncertain in her last two trips, that if 
you cannot conveniently get ready by Friday, you had better not 
make any great efforts to do so, but come down Tuesday (12th) in 
the Fredricksburg. This postponement will be very grievous to me 
Molly, but as it may save you from over fatigue & give all of youa 
more pleasant journey, I will not only give my consent to these 
objects, but throwing myself entirely out of the question, will 
recommend it, provided it is agreeable to you. I do hope this cold, 
rainy, weather may finally clear away & that we may at Jast have 
some more suitable to the season. I had to take to the fires yesterday 
evening & found them very comfortable. It rains here sometimes two 
or three times a day & breaks away as often—and this too without 
any provocation or warning. But Molly you seem to have but few of 
your purchases made, & as to the tables, you being on the spot must 
be the judge between them or any others, Closing up in the form of a 
Centre table is no great recommendation for a table that is to stand 
against the wall, as it takes up some room, but accomodating more 
persons is one. Do as you please Molly in all things, & especially, as 
by this time it is all done. You had better take a list of all your move- 
ables & pay their freight when you pay your passage. Also keep the 
list to give me when you arrive, that I may turn it over to some one, 
to See them landed, for I you know, will have to take care of you. 
The freight I can pay any other time as well, if it is troublesome. 
They have finished painting & I will try & have every thing arranged 
for you. Had they have finished last week as I had hoped, I should 
have been able to arrange matters so as to have gone up today & 
brought you down, But as it is I can be of more service here & I must 
trust you & our good mother to Providence, in whom I know you 
have confidence. I wrote to you last Sunday & also the Wednesday 
previous. I believe I have answered all your queries & given you my 
ideas about such matters, at any rate it will be useless now to do $0, 
as you will not have time to attend to them. % yd. of silk, 4 wide 
will be enough for my coat, but perhaps you had better get one yard, 
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as it will do for other things. I mentioned in my last letter that if you 
could get % of a cask of good wine to do so, also some brandy, but if 
you have not received the letter, & will not have time now, you need 
not as I can get them in Norfolk. John Mackay” arrived here yester- 
day from Savannah, he is on his way to Washington & is placed on 
Topo[graphi]cal duty. He says they [are] all well in S. & send much 
love to both of us. Dick is still here, Prentiss’” has not arrived. The 
Capt. & Mrs T. are in Norfolk, but will probably be down, this 
evening or tomorrow. They have received a letter from Mrs Hale 
& party. They had arrived in N. York, all well though Mrs H. 
Suffered very much from seasickness. You may recollect they left 
here on one Monday night. The following thursday, they had got 
within 15 miles of Sandy Hook, when that North East came up so 
violently & they had to run before it out to Sea again. It was two 
days after before they made N. Y. I have just received a letter from 
Mrs H. ‘Turner enclosing one for G. W. Turner,"* & expressing great 
uneasiness at not having heard from him for a long time & particularly 
as some rumours had reached them lately concerning him. I can re- 
leive her anxiety, as he has been ordered to take some recruits out to 
the Western Count[r] y 700 miles up the Arkansas river. I must write 
to her by this post, or the letter will be delayed 2 days. So good bye 
dear Molly I am greatly delighted at the near approach of your re- 
turn to one, who is constantly thinking of you. I will be ready to 
receive you next Saturday, but will try & be not much disappointed 
should you not come till Wednesday. Remember me to all, Cousin 
Anna &ca. I hope your Father has received my letter 
Yours &ca — — — 


RE Lee 
To 
Mrs R E Lee 
Arlington 
Near Alexandria D.C. 


16John Mackay, 2d Lieut. 2d Artillery, Lee’s great friend at West Point and 
Savannah. 
1Richard C. Tilghman and James H. Prentiss, both 2d Lieutenants, 1st Artillery. 


8George W. Turner, 2d Lieut., 1st Artillery, was a second classman during Lee’s 
senior year at the Academy. He was killed in the John Brown insurrection at 
Harper’s Ferry in 1859. 
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The baby, a boy, came in September after Mary had returned to 
the garrison. He was named George Washington Custis, for his 
grandfather, and called Custis; his father was jubilant, and loved him 
to distraction. His mother could hardly wait to present him to his 
grandparents and before he was three months old was showing him 
off to the family at Arlington. 

Meanwhile the progress of the fortification for the defense of 
Hampton Roads was slow. The project had been under way since 
1819, and now as it approached completion various complications 
beyond Lee’s control threatened to bring the work to a standstill: 
Talcott was away much of the time; cholera broke out; very few 
laborers could be hired; heavy seas tore away part of the new ram- 
parts at Fort Monroe and undermined the foundations at Fort Cal- 
houn on Rip-Raps Island in the channel. But a more serious difficulty 
than any of these was the mounting antagonism between the en- 
gineers and line officers over matters of authority involving the final 
construction plans. Indeed Lee was so harassed by the confused state 
of affairs as to be driven almost to the point of considering resignation 
from the army. 

He wrote confidentially concerning these worries to Talcott, and 
to Jack Mackay, but not to Molly. In the fall of 33, she and the baby 


were again at Arlington. Barring further accidents, Lee confidently 
hoped to join them there for Christmas, but as late as November 
twenty-seventh he could make no promises as to when he might be 
expected. 


Ft Monroe Nov. 27th 1833 

My dearest Mary 

Your letter by the Potomac arrived in good time on Saturday last, 
& releived me from much anxiety. It brought with it the additional 
pleasure of a surprize it having been so foggy all day, that the old 
Boat came upon us, before we [were] aware of its approach. I am 
very glad to find that you had so comfortable a time up, meeting with 
no accident & finding your dear Mother on the wharf. Everything 
has happened as I could wish, I am much obliged to the Good 
Bishop’® for being so good an escort & to the other Gentlemen, for 
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their efforts to amuse you. What you have desired I have forgotten, 
And the request should rather have come from me, seeing that it has 
resulted from my particular notions. I don’t know that I shall ever 
overcome my propensity for order & method But I will try. And as 
I have lately learned such good reasons against it, atleastin-my-ease”” 
I hope they will weaken my idea of their necessity, which will tend 
much to diminish my predilection. You mistake Molly if you think I 
hold sentiment upon such a subject in light estimation. ‘To my mind 
there cannot be a more natural or more pleasing field for its exercise. 
Yet for that as for anything else I am now unfit. The Point is busy 
with preparation for a March & the Gentlemen are making arrange- 
ments for another campaign” to the South. Eight Companies are 
ordered to Alabama. Two ships are chartered to take them to Savan- 
nah. They will go to Augusta in Steam Boats & march across to Ft 
Mitchell. Col Eustis has a furlough for three Months & is going to 
Carolina. His two Sons & Baggage left here today. The Troops go 
under the command of Maj Heileman.” I understand there will be 
some 16 or 18 comp[an|Jies in Alabama, the whole under command 
of Col Twiggs.”* Johnston went up to Richmond Sunday to hasten 
Capt Whiting’s* Comp[an]y down, who is to go. Capt. Lyon’s 


comp[an]y will remain, & his Lts. Miller & Lee, Dr Archer, Capt. 
Green, Huger, & Dimmock will remain; every one else will go. 


19The Right Reverend William Meade, at this time Bishop-coadjutor of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, a relative and close friend of the family. 


20Deletion in text: immediately upon writing the words, “at least in my case? Lee 
crossed them out, making the phrase illegible to the naked eye. 


21This “campaign” may have been something more significant than a routine 
change of garrison. On Nov. 24th South Carolina had proclaimed the Tariff Acts 
null and void, whereupon President Jackson took immediate action by ordering 
mass troop movements southward and strengthening all strategic harbor defenses. 


*2Julius F. Heileman, Maj., 2d Artillery. 

*8David E. Twiggs, Lieut. Col., 4th Infantry. 

**Henry Whiting, Capt., rst Artillery. 

*5Remaining at Ft. Monroe were Elijah Lyon, Bvt. Capt., 3d Artillery; Roswell W. 
Lee, Bvt. 2d Lieut., 3d Artillery; Dr. Robert Archer, Assistant Surgeon; Timothy 


Green, Bvt. Capt., rst Artillery; Benjamin Huger, Capt., Ordnance; Charles Dim- 


mock, rst Lieut., Quartermaster at Ft. Monroe; Graham Campbell, 1st Lieut., 3d 
Artillery. 
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Graham has been sent to Phil[adelphi]a for some of the uniform[s] 
of the soldiers not yet received. The Ladies” I am told are much out 
of spirits, Mrs Allen, Mrs Hunt, Mrs Taylor, Mrs Heiskell are to 
return to their relations. Mrs. French is to write to her sister to come 
& stay with her. It is said Mrs Rose is to stay with Mrs Griswold who 
has gone to Housekeeping. Mrs Gardner, Mrs Heileman & Mrs 
Washington are to remain. Capt Wash[ingto]n*’ seems to regret 
very much his being ordered away at this time. A Comp[an]y from 
Boston, Capt Lendrum & one from New London, Capt Thruston,* 
are ordered here. Col Eustis & family will not leave till the Troops 
are off, which I hardly think will be till early in next week. I got a 
letter from Capt Talcott in Phil[adelphi]a & I today learned of his 
being in N. York on the 22nd. Vischer Talcott who was here yester- 
day, said when last heard from he was in Connecticut, so he must be 
on his return. He (Vischer) also said He thought he would have an 
operation performed on his Legg, in which Case Mrs T. would join 
him & that they would hardly return till the Middle of Jan[uar]y, 
‘It may be all conjecture so say nothing about it. Mrs ‘Taylor also 
came down yesterday, but I did not see her. Maj. Smith’® is staying 
with me & will return to Norfolk after paying the Troops. When you 
see Hayden, I wish you would tell him that this tooth of mine in 
in which I have been assiduously keeping his Catholicon ever since 
last winter, is now more tender, than it was two weeks after I com- 
menced. I have caught a little cold, & a day or two since it was quite 
uneasy. I would have had it drawn at once, But they seem to be so 
wedged in together & of such long root, that I should like an ex- 
perienced hand to operate for I have no ambition of having my jaw 
fractured. I could not make out the frock you spoke of, but I have 
no doubt it will be very pretty. If you have need of any funds let 
me know it & get such frocks as will suit yourself, since my taste is 
so difficult, I will conform to yours. Tell Miss Anna, I daily walk on 

26Wives of the following officers at Ft. Monroe: Francis Taylor, Henry Lee 


Heiskell, Edmund French, Edwin Rose, Henry Griswold, George W. Gardiner, 
Julius F. Heileman, and John M. Washington. 


27John M. Washington, Capt., qth Artillery. 
28Thomas W. Lendrum and Charles M. Thruston, both Captains, 3d Artillery. 
29Charles Henry Smith, of the Paymaster Staff. 
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the Rampart & Beach, but that I have to give so much of my attention 
to the works of Art, that I have but little to spare to the beauties of 
nature. Tell your Father that I yesterday received another letter from 
Uncle Wms on the part of Mr Nelson, who it seems has never got a 
letter I wrote him about the overseers. I will write again by this day’s 
mail. In my last I told him all I could gather from his letters about 
their pay &c. But he wishes to know how much they are to receive 
&c. Therefore ask him to put down from his returns exactly what 
every [one] receives by mame & whether they can be discharged at 
the end of the year without any previous notice. Since there are so 
many horses at A[rlington] for me [to do m]y little riding on I will 
not bring up [? Lady] Anne & will either leave her at the Whi[te 
Hou |se® or here. 

I have been on the look out for oysters ever since your departure 
& Stephen promises as fair as ever. But not one can [we] get. I send 
up today Two letters for you & the Med[? ]** Roots. The Tiger Lily 
Mr Robinson has not yet been able to obtain. You need not hurry 
yourself about my drawers & Stock. These will answer my purposes 
very well. Should you meet with /, dozen good socks get them for 
me. I wish you would get all your things & pay your visits while the 
good weather lasts, & then you can enjoy yourself with your Mother. 
I do not know when I can get up. But your Father may calculate on 
my being at the White House on the 1st Jany 1834 & make his ar- 
rangements accordingly, always provided no accident should pre- 
vent me. My Sweet little Boy what would I give to See him! The 
house is a perfect desert without him & his Mother & there is no 
comfort in it. Take good care of him Molly & don’t let him be spoiled, 
direct him in every thing & leave nothing to the Guidance of his 
Nurse. 1 am waking all night to hear his sweet little voice & if in the 
morning I could only feel his little arms around my neck & his dear 
little heart fluttering against my breast, I should be too happy. The 
want of so much that I have been acustomed to drives me from my 
bed sometimes before day. Remember me to every one Your Father, 

S°At this point in the letter a portion of the text has been obliterated by the seal. 


The White House was a large plantation on the Pamunkey River, in New Kent 
County, Va., belonging to Mr. Custis. 


*1Possibly Medeola, an herb with edible tuberous root, better known in Virginia 
as “Indian Cucumber Root? 
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Mother, Mildred, Cousin Anna, Miss Anna &c. and keep for your- 
self & little boy a thousand Kisses from 
Yours truly & forever 
RE Lee 
To 
Mrs R. E. Lee 
Arlington 
D.C. 


The controversy at Fort Monroe smoldered through the first half 
of 1834, taking on more and more of a political coloring. Lee was 
disgusted and foresaw an inevitable explosion. It came in August: the 
engineers were displaced; Talcott was transferred to New York; and 
Lee was put in charge of the work at the Rip-Raps. But by this time 
he was thoroughly discouraged and more anxious to get away from 
Old Point Comfort than he had been at first to come. He had not 
long to wait. In October a new assignment came ordering him to 
Washington as assistant to the Chief maapatee, Brigadier General 
Charles Gratiot. 

Mrs. Lee was delighted, for now she could live at “home” and 
have her husband too. And so her husband became a daily commuter, 
by horseback, to and from his office. Lee enjoyed the easy living at 
Arlington, and the gay society of Alexandria and Washington, but 
these did not wholly compensate for the monotony of an office job. 
But while he was quietly pegging away as a sort of glorified clerk, 
events out west were taking shape to interrupt this orderly routine. 

The ancient feud between Ohio and Michigan regarding their 
joint boundary line was flaring up again. It had subsided somewhat 
during the War of 1812, but by the middle 1830’s had come almost to 
the point of open warfare. Many surveys of the disputed land had 
been made, and many lines run by both sides, all to no purpose. At 
last the U.S. Army was called in, and Andrew Talcott of the Engi- 
neers was appointed Astronomer in charge. In the hope of being able 
to accomplish a final determining of the line, Talcott made two 
expeditions into the wilderness, the first in 1834, and another in the 
following spring. Upon the second he was accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant R. E. Lee, as Assistant Astronomer. 
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When Talcott and Lee left Washington they expected to complete 
their mission within a month, but they were delayed until October, 
and still no settlement was forthcoming. The “Talcott Line” met a 
more favorable fate than had any of the others, but it was not 
accepted, and no compromise was reached. Finally Congress refused 
statehood to Michigan as a means to put an end to the agitation, but 
the discussions dragged on until 1837. 

If Lee thought he was going west for a short summer vacation 
with his old friend, he underestimated the wild frontier of this Great 
Lakes region. Even so, the expedition might have been an interesting 
experience if he had not been anxious about Mary whose second 
child, and namesake, was born about this time. After the baby’s 
birth Mary had not rallied, but Lee did not know this. Mary had 
written that she was well. When he reached Detroit he found a 
letter waiting there that troubled and distressed him. It seemed so 
unlike her. He answered immediately: 


Detroit, August 21st 1835 
Your letter of the 13th Inst, dearest Mary was received this morning 
& rejoiced am I to know that you & the little darlings are well, though 
you state that you are mending but slowly; even this is consoling, & 
now that the extreme heat of the weather must have passed, & you 
are all I hope somewhat nearer the mountains, your recovery I trust 
is complete. But why do you urge my immediate return, & tempt one 
in the strongest manner, to endeavour to get excused from the per- 
formance of a duty, imposed on me by my Profession, for the pure 
gratification of my private feelings? Do you not think that those 
feelings are enough of themselves to contend with, without other 
aggravation; and that I rather require to be strengthened & encour- 
aged to the full performance of what I am called on to execute, rather 
than excited to a dereliction, which even our affection could not 
palliate, or our judgment excuse? It is this first part Mary that I had 
expected from you; and the last is so contrary to your good sense, 
patient disposition & the conduct you have hitherto pursued, that it 
must be caused by an indisposition, greater I fear than you acknowl- 
edge to me. Yet in your calmer moments, I am sure you would not 
have me to succeed, & an attempt without success would be more 
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mortifying, in what would prove me less worthy of your love than 
I would hope to be, & plainly shew to the Dept: that I am one of 
those fair Weather Gentlemen whose duty & pleasure must go 
together; or that if I should be called on to sacrifice the latter, I cannot 
be trusted to perform” execute the former— Again with what face 
could I ask to leave a party, the fewness of whose numbers renders 
the duty now too laborious; or do you suppose that however great 
I might consider my claims to this indulgence, they would be con- 
sidered by them as sufficient to take precedence of theirs— You see 
therefore dear Mary, that however strongly I may be tempted by 
my own feelings, backed by your request, I cannot in conscience do 
what you ask. And that however harassing will be to me the idea, 
that your recovery may be retarded by a delay of my return, I must 
not consent to do aught that would lower me in your eyes, my own 
& that of others—nor can I think that you will take it unkindly, that 
I am able to decline doing what these considerations would impel 
me to perform, but will rather approve the determination to which 
I have come. And now that you see my situation in its proper light, 
will you not cheerfully consent to a few more weeks absence, and 
not let an over anxiousness on your part, deprive me of the pleasure 
of seeing my wife & children well & happy on my return; It will be 
a poor return for the sacrifice I have already made to duty, to find 
that it has cost me so dear, when I can be most tenderly wounded, 
and that She to whose precept & example I had fondly looked to assist 
& guide me cannot at all times sufficiently restrain her own feelings 
to bear with patience & composure, what must necessarily happen, & 
what she must prefer me to perform. I hope therefore that you & 
Mother will bundle up your little treasures & commence your tour 
up the country & that you will all there receive such an increase of 
health & happiness as will enable you most fully to enjoy what it may 
please God hereafter to bestow. You need not be afraid of not being 
at A——— by the time I get back, as I cannot flatter myself that this 
will be before October. And even should it so happen that you are 
not there, it would not take the Mag**—long to carry me where you 
are, & would besides give me an opportunity of seeing those whom 
382Lee’s own correction. 
88Magpie (?), one of Lee’s riding horses. 
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otherwise I may not have an opportunity of visiting for many years, 
as I can hardly think that we shall be another summer in the District— 
You see therefore Molly every consideration induces you to cheer 
up & pack up; to lay aside unavailing regrets, & to meet with a smil- 
ing face & cheerful heart the vicissitudes of life— I shall now thank 
God, soon be on my return, one short month more, I hope will cer- 
tainly see us through at the South Bend of Lake Michigan, our Jast 
station & then a straight course for dear Arlington— How happy 
shall we all be once more! And you will be well & hearty, too Molly, 
& its Pa’a will see his little daughter & his Boo, who will be a very 
good Boy, & our dear Mothers face will smile so kindly & serenely 
happy on her children— 

We got through at Turtle Island day before yesterday, & Struck 
our Tents yesterday Mor[nin]g in a hard rain— Unfortunately for 
us, there had been a strong westwardly wind blowing for several days 
& had driven the water from this end of the Lake," so that after the 
Steam Boat on her way up had with some difficulty got into Monroe, 
she could with still greater get out, & consequently we did not reach 
here till One this Mor[nin]g. We found every bed occupied, as there 
had been no Boat to take off the Passengers continually coming in 
for 4 days, we slept about in spots & this mor[nin]g after the depar- 
ture of the Boat got large comfortable rooms in a new & commodius 
Hotel— We are now going to look after Baggage & Instruments & 
make arrangements for going still farther West— If we are detained 
over a day or two I will write again— Remember me most kindly & 
affectionately to my dear Wanze. If I was not so hurried I would 
write to her— Also to my Brother M-——* Mother, Father, Rose, 
Cousin Anna &ca——— & believe me as ever RE Lee 
To 

Mrs. M. C. Lee 

Care of G. W. P. Custis Esqr 
Arlington 

Near Alexandria 
D.C. 


34The western tip of Lake Erie. 


s5William Louis Marshall, husband of Lee’s sister Ann. Her nickname may have 
been Wanze. Their home was in Baltimore. 
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Probably Mary did try to cheer up; anyway she packed up. Mrs. 
Fitzhugh, their devoted Cousin Anna who was visiting the family at 
Arlington, persuaded them to come home with her to Ravensworth. 
It wasn’t a long trip, but it did require considerable “bundling up’ 
As Mary was traveling toward Ravensworth, Lee was close to the 
end of his own westward journey. He wrote her from the wilderness: 


South Bend of Lake Michigan 
September 2nd 1835 

In my letter from Detroit, My dearest Mary, I informed you we 
should leave there on Monday last (24th Augt) & a few moments 
after closing it, I got into the Stage. We had a rough but safe journey 
& reached Michigan City on the East side of Lake Michigan on the 
following Thursday without accident, not withstanding the badness 
of the Roads & the darkness of the nights. Although we had only 27 
miles further to go to reach the end of our journey, the Captain & 
myself with one Tent & a small part of the Instruments did not get 
here till Saturday, & the rest of the party arrived on Sunday with the 
remainder. Since this time we have been busy locating ourselves, set- 
ting up the instruments, establishing our Meridian &c &c and are now 
ready if the weather will permit to commence operations, and if it 
will favor us, hope to finish & get back to Detroit before the end of 
this Month. So that early next Month, unless prevented by accidents 
or unforseen events, which God forbid, I expect to be with you. I 
am always longing for the hour that will again unite us, & more & 
more wish for its arrival. I shall then again see that Boo, & the little 
one, & Mother & all of you— We are encamped on the verge of the 
Lake, in a wilderness of Land, with nothing around us but dwarf 
Wild Poplar & Pine. The Water of the Lake is beautifully clear, but 
almost too cold to tempt bathing. There are no Inhabitants near us & 
even the Indians that live in the country back of us, are all at Chicago, 
on the West Shore of the Lake waiting to receive their annual annu- 
ities—** A few Emigrants with their cattle, sheep & Hogs have passed 
8¢In recognition of the Indians’ “right of occupancy? and to compensate for the 
extensive cessions of their lands, indemnities were paid annually by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. In the summer of 1835, the Pottawatomie of this region went to Chicago, 


to receive their annuities, for the last time before being removed west of the Missis- 
sippi. A. T. Andrews, History of Chicago (Chicago, 1884), I, 36. 
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along the Beach, toiling through the deep sand, going to seek a home 
in the country between the Lake & the Mississippi river, and their 
appearance lean, lank & tawny as their cattle, have afforded nearly 
the only variety to the aforesaid scenery of water, Land, Poplar & 
Pine. Yesterday even[in]g however while engaged up the Beach in 
running an East & West Line, there came along a handsome Bark 
Canoe, guided by one squaw sitting in the stern, & towed by two 
others on the Beach, at the end of a long Line & attached to their 
Shoulders by a broad leather strap, somewhat resembling an ox yoke. 
In the canoe were three small children, the whole party was very 
neatly dressed the women in short petticoats coming no lower than 
the knee, with a kind of short gown or jacket above them, their hair 
in one long plait at their backs & a large silver plate suspended at their 
breast— When opposite to me the one in the Boat in a more melodious 
tone than I expected would have come from so rough an exterior said 
something to the others, who very abruptly waded out to the canoe, 
in water above their knees, & with more modesty than I have seen 
practised by some of our Ladies in a waltz, got in & shoved off in 
deep water. They must have been either alarmed by my rough ex- 
terior, or the Instrument; for at a little distance higher up, they re- 
sumed their former mode of travel— 

I have nothing to tell you, except that we are all well & striving 
hard to get through by the earliest day— There is a waggon or stage 
as it is here called coming along which will take our letters to Mich. 
City— Kiss the dear little ones for me, & remember me to Mother 
&c &c— and believe me yrs 


RE Lee 


Mrs R. E. Lee 
Care of G. W. P. Custis Esqr 
Arlington 
Near/ Alexandria 
D.C. 


The trip to Ravensworth apparently had aggravated Mary’s con- 
dition, and brought her close to desperation. When Lee came back 
he was shocked to find her in bed, suffering acutely from a persistent 
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infection, unable to walk. Perhaps he was horrified by the memory 
of his mother, who had been carried to Ravensworth so many years 
before. In any case, he took Mary away the very next day. At home 
she mended gradually, but never thereafter was completely restored 
to vigorous good health. 

These letters, all of which were written before Lee reached his 
thirtieth year, show that the qualities that made him great were inher- 
ent from his youth. Freeman says that the elements of Lee’s positive 
character were two, and only two: simplicity and spirituality. The 
letters bear him out. These intimate little glimpses—his loneliness in 
the absence of his wife; his determination to become less meticulous 
and orderly in domestic matters, just to please her; his intense suffer- 
ing at the death of a favorite horse; his need of socks and drawers dur- 
ing temporary bachelorhood; his trouble with an aching tooth—bring 
him within range of the sympathy and understanding of men every- 
where. But we see also the firm idealism of the man in his complete 
dedication to the code of honor and service which he regarded as 
inseparable from his soldier’s profession. The temporary inconven- 
ience, or even suffering, of his own beloved family could not make 
him waver from what he clearly saw as duty to country. It was this 


kind of spirituality, combined with the simplicity of greatness, that 
made Robert E. Lee such an outstanding hero. 





Notes and Documents 


Deletions in Robert Greene’s 
A Quip for an Upstart Courtier (1592) 


yo the first edition of Robert Greene’s A Quip for an Up- 
start Courtier (1592) was rediscovered at the Christie-Miller 
sale in 1919, the immediate object of attention was the famous at- 
tack on the Harvey family which hitherto had to be recreated from 
references in Thomas Nashe’s Strange News and Gabriel Harvey’s 
Four Letters and Certain Sonnets, Especially Touching Robert 
Greene. However, a study of the first text shows that Greene not 
only excised this famous attack but also made five other changes. By 
resetting the last two leaves of the E signature in the second issue of 
the first edition, he eliminated with little trouble the offensive pas- 
sage which precipitated the Harvey-Nashe controversy: 


And whether are you a going qd, I? Marry sir qd. he, first to absolve your 
question, I dwel in Saffron Waldon, and am going to Cambridge to three 
sons that I keep there at schoole, such apt children sir as few women have 
_ for, and yet they have ill lucke. The one sir is a Devine to com- 
ort my soule, & he indeed though he be a vaine glorious asse, as divers 
youths of his age bee, is well given to the shew of the world, and writte a 
late the lambe of God, and yet his parishioners say he is the limb of the 
devill, and kisseth their wives with holy kisses, but they had rather he 
should keep his lips for madge his mare. The second sir, is a Physitian or 
afoole, but indeed a physitian, & had proved a proper man if he had not 
spoiled himselfe with his Astrological discourse of the terrible conjunc- 
tion of Saturne and Jupiter. For the eldest, he is a Civilian, a wondrous 
witted feliow, sir reverence sir, he is a Doctor, and as Tubalcaine was the 
first inventer of Musick, so he Gods benison light upon him, was the first 
that invented Englishe Hexamiter: but see how in these daies learning is 
little esteemed, for that and other familiar letters and proper treatises he 
was orderly clapt in the Fleet, but sir a Hawk and a Kite may bring forth 
acoystrell, and honest parents may have bad children. 


In the margin we find this reading: 


Such a Richard by S. Harry looke to it for all the Poets in England wil 
have a blow at your breech for calling them properlye makeplaies, and 
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will if you reconcile not your selfe bring your worship on the stage. 
(Sigs. E3v-E4)* 

When the popularity of the Quip continued and a second edition 
was needed, Greene made five other textual changes. There can be 
little doubt, as a cursory perusal of the alterations will indicate, that 
Greene himself supervised the excisions. It was hardly to the inter- 
ests of his printer, John Wolfe, to de-sensationalize a tract which was 
turning out to be a best seller; but no printer could afford to antago- 
nize an author who was one of the best money-makers of the era, so 
Greene had his way. Since after the second edition the text became 
standardized, we can assume that all subsequent editions’ appeared 
after Greene’s death on September 3. 

In all later editions of the Quip, then, we find the following 
readings: 


(1) The words, “as for you goodman Baker, that delight to be seen 
where most people resort, even on the pillory in the cheefe market place” 
(sig. F4v), became in later reprints “for you goodman Baker, you that 
love to be seene in the open market place upon the Pillory” (XI, 275). 

(2) A few lines later, still discussing the circumventions of the law by 
the bakers, Greene writes: “. . . all your policie can not make it but you 


fine for the Pillorie, the poore crie out, the rich find fault, and the Lord 
Maior of London and the Shirifs like honourable and worshipfull maies- 
trates every day walke abroad and weigh your bread” (sig. G1). Later 
versions eliminate “of London” (XI, 275). 


(3) In the passage reading in the first edition, “only this I must needes 
say to him [the printer] that some of his trade will print lewd books, and 
bawdy pamphlets (by M. R. G.)” (sig. F3v), the initials are omitted in 
later editions (XI, 271).* 


1A]l quotations from the first edition of A Quip for an Upstart Courtier are from 
the unique copy now in the Huntington Library. 


2] shall demonstrate elsewhere that there were at least six editions of the Quip in 
1592, not three as has been hitherto supposed. 


8All references are to the first edition and to A. B. Grosart’s edition in The Life 
and Complete Works ... of Robert Greene (Huth Library, 1881-85), vol. XI. 


4In The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Robert Greene & George Peele (London, 
1861), p. 38, n., Alexander Dyce notes: “I remember perfectly to have seen an edition 
of this tract with the date 1592 . .. wherein, after the words ‘bawdy pamphlets, was 
inserted, between brackets, ‘by R. G?: but in the edition of 1592, in the King’s Library, 
the passage stands as just given” Only the copies in the Huntington ‘and Bodleian 
libraries (the first and second issues of the first edition respectively) have this reading. 
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(4) The merry jest describing how shoemakers become spendthrifts 
has as central characters Peter and Christ in the first edition (sigs. F1- 
Fz), Mercury and Jupiter in the third and subsequent editions (XI, 263- 
65).° 

(5) The attack on Puritan preachers in the original version reads: 
“,..the world was never in quiet, devotion, neighbourhood nor hospitali- 
tie never flourished in this land since such upstart boies and shittle witted 
fooles becam of the ministerie, such I mean as Greenwood Martin, Bar- 
row, Wigginton, and such rakehels” (sig. Gzv). The final clause was 
omitted in later editions (XI, 280). 

In view of the number of alterations Greene made, an analysis of 
his motives seems necessary. The Quip was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on July 20, 1592, and presumably run off the presses within 
the next few weeks. During this time Greene’s health began to 
decline rapidly, and he announced each pamphlet as his last. He was 
also in the throes of one of his periodic religious ordeals in which he 
writhed for the safety of his soul. Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit and 
The Repentance of Robert Greene, although obviously written with 
one eye on potential sales appeal, testify to the anguish of a con- 
science-stricken writer fearful of final judgment after a life spent in 
debauchery and religious skepticism. Greene earnestly desired to 
right accounts with God and the world. One way of accomplishing 
this end was to purge the Quip. This he proceeded to do by deleting 

the Harvey passage. That he removed this section first is under- 
standable, since it contained the most scandalous, and unjustifiable, 
remarks in the pamphlet. He was putting into practice the advice he 
offered to Nashe in that final month: “. . . thou hast a libertie to 
reproove all, and name none. . . . then blame not Schollers vexed with 
sharpe lines, if they reprove thy too much liberty of reproofe’”* It 
seems plausible that Greene, who had never been attacked in print 
by the Harveys, reluctantly inserted this abusive passage at the sug- 
gestion of his friend Thomas Nashe, who is ridiculed in Richard 
Harvey’s The Lamb of God (1590), and that, when Nashe fled 
London and Greene was slowly dying, he reconsidered. The decision 
evidently had not been reached before Nashe celebrated with Greene 
' ap McKerrow points out this deletion in The Gentleman’s Magazine, CCC 

1906), 70. 
ane Groatsworth of Wit, ed. George B. Harrison (London, 1923), p. 45. 
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at the fatal banquet which took place about August 1. If “young 
Juvenal” had been informed of the deletion, we may be sure that he 
would have objected with all his brilliant fury, and that his forceful 
persuasion would have deterred Greene, for the latter usually bowed 
before the judgment of the younger man. 

Then, when Greene had the opportunity to see his tract through 
another printing, he determined to make his work completely 
inoffensive. The equivocal passage on the baker was clarified and 
rendered innocuous. In fact, this was the second time he had altered 
his words, for in the second issue of the first edition he had botched 
badly: “For you goodman Baker, you that are cosine to Christ in 
brooking the pillorie as hee did the crosse” (sig. F4v). Perhaps the 
speed with which this edition was prepared accounts for this dubious 
alteration.’ “Of London” was probably deleted since it specified, too 
exactly for Greene’s taste, that he was referring to the lord mayor of 
London and the evils in that city. He also may have felt that this 
passage would be interpreted ironically by readers, who, as much 
aware of the tricks of bakers as he was, would laugh in their sleeves 
because they knew that the authorities often winked at these law 
violators. Greene was determined to take no chances. 

As for the frivolous allusion to his bawdy pamphlets, his religious 
mood permitted him no levity. He could no longer jest as he had a 
few months before when he had flippantly described in The Defence 
of Cony-Catching the sale of his play Orlando Furioso to different 
companies.* Besides, he did not actually consider his books lewd, for 
in Groatsworth (p. [6]) he says of himself: “. . . he feares he shall 
never againe carroll to you woonted love layes, never againe dis- 

TThe second issue of the first edition uses all the sheets of the first issue except for 
the last two leaves of the E signature, where the Harvey passage appeared. Sigs. Fir 
and F4v were also altered: on the former page a marginal note of approximately the 
same length as the threat to Richard Harvey in the first edition was inserted, and on 
the latter page —— the alteration just described. Possibly the outer form of the 
F gathering had been disturbed in the printing shop, and the printer made these 
changes. (The marginal note may have been added to make this edition resemble the 


original.) However, the new phraseology in the baker passage appears to be the 
author’s correction. 


8The Defence of Cony-Catching, ed. George B. Harrison (London, 1924), p. 37: 
For discussions of authorship of this pamphlet, see John Clark Jordan, Robert Greene 
(New York, 1915), pp. 96-107, and René Pruvost, Robert Greene et ses romans 
(Paris, 1938), pp. 451-57. 
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cover to you youths pleasures . . . . yet if I recover, you shall all see, 
more fresh sprigs, then ever sprang from me, directing you how to 
live, yet not diswading ye from love?’ Furthermore, his critics had 
enough material to use against him without contributions from his 
own pen. As death approached, his religious turmoil necessitated 
public confession of the sordid details of his life, but this penitence 
did not require that he besmirch the one achievement of which he 
remained proud—his literary works. 

The same desire to eliminate frivolity is apparent in his removal 
of Peter and Christ as characters in the merry jest about shoemakers 
and the substitution of Mercury and Jupiter, who would offend no 
one’s sensibilities. Greene thus anticipated Gabriel Harvey’s abuse— 
“impious profaning of sacred Textes”—and the more specific charge: 
“My betters neede not take it grievously, to be taunted or reproched 
in that booke, where Saint Peter, & Christ himselfe are Lucianically 
& scoffingly alleadged: the one for begging, the other for graunting 
A foolish boone; (pretended ever since the fatall destiny of the 
gentle crafte.)”® Greene undoubtedly realized upon reflection how 
offensive to religious people the foolish story was. Moreover, in his 
anguish during his fatal illness, he regretted his atheistic tendencies; 
as he says to Marlowe in Groatsworth (p. 43), the man “who hath 
said with thee (like the foole in his heart) There is no God” had 
recanted. 

Just as he regretted his personal abuse of the Harveys, on recon- 
sideration, Greene felt obliged to eliminate the names of Puritan 
leaders. He was willing to let his Anglican sympathies and his 
opposition to Puritanism be known, but he saw no occasion for 
reviving the Marprelate controversy and the ill feeling that ensued. 
At this time Greene desired peace and harmony, not rancor. Again 
we should recall his sincere advice to Nashe “to reproove all, and 
name none.’ 

When we examine these deletions collectively, we are compelled 
to accept with caution the explanations Gabriel Harvey and Nashe 
offer of the Harvey excision. There may be some truth in Harvey’s 
assertion that Greene feared legal proceedings and bribed his printer 


*Gabriel Harvey, Four Letters and Certain Sonnets, Especially Touching Robert 
Greene, ed. George B. Harrison (London, 1923), p. 17. 
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to remove the offending words and in Nashe’s claim that Greene 
acted on the advice of his physician who resented the attack on a 
fellow practitioner (John Harvey).’* However, in view of the evi- 
dence cited above, this deletion cannot be considered separately; it 
is only one of six alterations Greene made as he endeavored to purge old 
his tract and prepare himself for death. His two contemporaries 





: son 
either were unaware of the other changes or, more probably, were oe 
too preoccupied with their vehement controversy to do justice to J ,, 


Greene. Thus we have added reason for accepting the sincerity of J go 
Greene’s personal disclosures in his Groatsworth and Repentance, eth 
for we see his contriteness, humility, and anxiety not to offend. In | 
Nashe’s words, “a good fellowe hee was.’ in 
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10See Four Letters, p. 13, and The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. McKerrow add 
(London, 1904-10), I, 279-80. I 
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Donne’s Early Verse Letters 


: THE SECTION of Donne’s poems entitled “Letters to severall 
Personages” there is a compact group of thirteen verse letters all 
addressed to friends who are designated only by their initials.* Grier- 
son dated this group “from 1597 to about 1607-8,’ but it is difficult 
to reconcile so late a date with the crudity and even the conven- 
tionality of some of the poems. Such other verses of Donne as are 
definitely assignable to these years, even The Storme and The Calme, 
which were written in 1597 at the very outset of this period, are far 
more mature. Fortunately, however, one is not dependent on criteria 
of style alone, since an examination of the allusion§ in the group 
shows that a number of the poems are certainly, and suggests that 
all are probably, of an earlier date than that proposed by Grierson. 
The initials of those to whom the poems are addressed are C.B., 
$B., B.B., R.W., T.W., E.G., and LL. C.B. is almost certainly 
Christopher Brooke and S.B. his brother Samuel, who entered holy 
orders and officiated at Donne’s clandestine marriage. Among the 
verse letters outside this group is one beginning “Like one who in 
her third Widowhood” addressed to Mr. Rowland Woodward, and 
it is natural to identify him with the R.W. of the other poems. 
Rowland Woodward had a brother Thomas, born in 1576,? who is 
probably Donne’s T.W., although there was another Thomas 
Woodward (doubtless a kinsman) who came from Buckingham- 
shire and entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1597, after leaving Cambridge. 
E.G. has been shown to be Everard Gilpin of Gray’s Inn, author of 
Skialetheia (1598).° I.L. it does not seem possible to identify.‘ 


1The Poems of John Donne, ed. Herbert J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1912) I, 203-14. 

2M. C. Deas, “A note on Rowland Woodward, the Friend of Donne? RES VII 
(1931), 454-57: 

§R. E. Bennett, “John Donne and Everard Gilpin? RES XV (1939), 66-72. 


‘Edmund Gosse (Life and Letters of Donne .. . [London, 1899), I, 81) suggests 
that it is not even possible to be certain that these initials are correct. It is true that 


. inthe early printed editions they appear as L.P. at the head of the epistle beginning 


“Blest are your North parts; but none of the manuscripts confirms this reading, 
which is clearly a printer’s error, and there can be no doubt that the two poems are 
addressed to the same person. 

It should be added that the letter beginning “All haile sweet Poet” is headed in all 
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B.B., no doubt because of the other epistles to the two Brookes, 
has customarily been identified as Basil Brooke. ‘There were, in fact, 
two Basil Brookes, of whom the elder was the son of Andrew Brooke 
of Kirby in Warwickshire. He matriculated as a fellow-commoner 
at Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1576 and entered the Inner Temple 
two years later. He was knighted in 1603 and died in 1612. A younger 
Basil Brooke, of Shropshire, matriculated from Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, on October 15, 1590, at the age of fourteen and entered the 
Middle Temple in 1594. He too was knighted, and lived to take part 
in the Civil War. The first Basil Brooke seems too old to have been a 
contemporary of Donne, the second a shade too young. But the text 
of the poem to B.B. shows that neither of these men can have been 
the person addressed. Donne exhorts B.B. to leave Cambridge and 
come to the Inns of Court, whereas the elder Basil Brooke left Cam- 
bridge when Donne was six years old, and the younger never went 
there. Clearly some other more suitable holder of the initials needs 
to be found, and an ideal candidate was discovered by the obvious 
method of searching the letter B in Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigenses, 
Since B as the initial of a Christian name was quite rare at the end of 
the sixteenth century, the task was not as onerous as might have been 
feared. 

The B.B. who best fits the allusions in the poem is Beaupré Bell, 
son of Sir Robert Bell, Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Sir Robert, 
who died of the plague, which he caught while presiding at the Ox- 
ford assizes in 1577, had married as his third wife Dorothy, daughter 
and heiress of Edward Beaupré of Beaupré Hall in Norfolk. Beaupré 
Bell was the fourth son of this marriage. He was admitted to Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, as a pensioner in 1587, took his B.A. in 
1591, and graduated M.A. from Queens’ College as first in the ordo 
in 1594. He joined Donne at Lincoln’s Inn in the same year, being 
admitted on May 5. This surely is the man to whom Donne’s poem 





the early = texts and in some of the manuscripts “To Mr. I.W” and that “T.W" 
i 


is the reading of a minority of the manuscripts only. Nevertheless there is no reason 
to suppose that this piece is not addressed to the same person as the others to T.W., 
although Giles Oldisworth, in his copy of the 1639 edition of the Poems expanded 
I.W. to I. Withens (Geoffrey Keynes, Bibliography of Donne, 2d ed., p. 119). There 
is, however, no J. Withens, Withers, or Wither in any of the university or Inns of 
Court lists of the period who might have been a friend or contemporary of Donne. 
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is addressed, who has outstayed his contemporaries at the university 
in order to satisfy his “sacred hunger of science;’ and leaves Cam- 
bridge for the Inns of Court only after taking a higher degree. 

To Mr. B.B. must have been written before May, 1594, and proba- 
bly belongs to late 1593 or early 1594. To Mr. E.G. is most likely 
to have been written in the summer of 1593, as R. E. Bennett has 
pointed out. The poem To Mr. S.B. must be a little earlier, since it 
reveals that Samuel Brooke has recently entered Cambridge, and he 
probably matriculated from Trinity College towards the end of 
1592. This piece, then, should be dated late 1592 or early 1593. If 
this dating is accurate, an allusion in the poem at once becomes clear. 
Donne advises Samuel Brooke not to become so absorbed in more 
serious studies as to neglect the Muse, and continues: 
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I sing not, Siren like, to tempt; for I 
Am harsh; nor as those Scismatiques with you, 
Which draw all wits of good hope to their crew. 


The “Scismatiques” to whom Donne refers can have been none other 
than the Harvey brothers. The Nashe-Harvey quarrel was at its 
height at this time, and Donne is warning Samuel Brooke not to ally 
himself with this group. Donne’s advice implies that he approved 
neither of Gabriel Harvey’s attempts to introduce classical quantities 
into English verse nor of his attack on the dead Robert Greene, at 
whose plays he had probably been a spectator, for this was the period 
of his life when he was “a great frequenter of Playes:’ 

Can any of the other poems in the group be shown to belong to 
the same period as those already considered? The year 1593 was 
marked by the climax of the most serious visitation of the plague that 
occurred during Elizabeth’s reign; the number of plague deaths 
steadily rose during the second half of 1592 and, allowing for sea- 
sonal respites, only gradually tapered off in the spring of 1594. There 
are references to the plague in three of the verse letters. In the epistle 
To Mr. T.W. beginning “Haste thee, harsh verse” Donne refers to 


where I am, where in every street 
Infections follow, overtake, and meet; 


in To Mr. E.G. the allusions to empty theaters (which were always 
closed in plague time) and to streets where scarcely a passer-by is 
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seen also suggest the plague; and in the epistle To Mr. I.L. beginning 
“Blest are your North parts” it is stated that the sun “Here rages, 
chafes, and threatens pestilence.’ The date of this last poem can be 
fixed unhesitatingly as August, 1594, from the further reference to 
the “Sun, which staid so long from us this year?’ Stow in his Annals, 
under the year 1594, relates that 

This yere in the moneth of May fell many great showres of raine: but in 
the moneths of June and July, much more; for it commonly rained every 
day or night, till Saint James day, and two dayes after together most ex- 
treamely: all which notwithstanding, in the moneth of August there 
followed a faire harvest, but in the moneth of September fel great raynes, 
which raised high Waters, such as stayed the carriages and bare down 
Bridges at Cambridge, Ware, and elsewhere, in many places.* 


Clearly the hot August that followed several rainy months aroused 
fears of a fresh outbreak of the plague, which were allayed when 
the hot weather was succeeded by a wet September. Donne’s allu- 
sion fits the month of August, and August, 1594, alone. 

The other poem to I.L. seems to be earlier, for Donne reproaches 
his correspondent for not having written since he married and went 
to live in the north of England. The poem discussed in the previous 
paragraph implies that communication had been resumed. But the 
earlier poem also contains within itself evidence that it cannot be 
later than 1594. It begins: 

Of that short Roll of friends writ in my heart 
Which with thy name begins, since their depart, 
Whether in the English Provinces they be, 
Or drinke of Po, Sequane, or Danubie, 


There’s none that sometimes greets us not, and yet 
Your Trent is Lethe. 


The fourth line contains a reference to Henry Wotton, who was 
abroad from 1589 to 1594, and whose travels included visits, most 
of them of some length, to Paris, Vienna, Prague, and Padua. It is 
fairly safe to say that, of Donne’s friends, Wotton alone could be re- 
garded as having drunk the waters of all three rivers, and it seems 
clearly implied that he was still absent on his travels when this poem 
was written. 


51631 ed., p. 769. 
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With one exception, there are no indications of date in the re- 
maining poems of the group, but it is reasonable to assign them, on 
grounds of style and content, to the same period as those which can 
be dated. The exception is the letter Zo Mr. R.W. which begins “Tf, 
as mine is, thy life a sumber be”’ Donne’s exact meaning in this poem 
is far from clear, but the allusions seem to suggest that the piece was 
written in 1597, between The Storme and The Calme, and at about 
the same time as Donne’s earliest surviving prose letter,* which was 
written from Plymouth on August 7 or 8, 1597. 

The second stanza of the poem contains a number of references 
to Guiana. Interest in Guiana had been stimulated by Raleigh’s ac- 
count of his voyage there in 1595, and in the next year he sent out 
another expedition under Lawrence Keymis, who published his True 
Relation of the Second Voyage to Guiana in October, 1596. Soon 
after Keymis’s expedition Raleigh despatched the pinnace Wat on a 
third voyage of exploration, and the safe return of the Wat to Plym- 
outh Harbor on July 2, 1597, caused great excitement among the 
fleet assembled there to sail against Spain. A week later the fleet, 
with Donne on board, set sail, but it was dispersed by the storm com- 
memorated in the verse letter to Christopher Brooke. It was forced 
to re-assemble and refit, and during this interval Essex and Raleigh 
rode up to London to try to persuade Elizabeth to allow them to 
abandon the proposed attack on Ferrol and make a descent on the 
Spanish settlements across the Atlantic. Elizabeth, however, was firm, 
and held them to their original instructions. Donne’s poem To Mr. 
R.W, seems to reflect the disappointment felt in the fleet when it 
was learned that they were to be denied their hope of planting the 
English flag at the mouth of the Amazon. 

“All newes I thinke sooner reach thee then mee;’ at line 15 of 
Donne’s poem, implies that Donne is farther away than his friend 
from the center of their common interests, London; and the next 
phrase, “Havens are Heavens,’ suggests that Donne is in port, and 
may reflect his relief at being there after the three weeks of stormy 
weather he had recently endured. The poem continues: 
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‘Printed in Evelyn M. Simpson’s A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne, 2d 
ed. (Oxford, 1948), pp. 303-304. 
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and Ships wing’d angels be, 
The which both Gospell, and sterne threatnings bring. 


An expedition against Spain could not be anything but “sterne threat- 
nings,’ but Raleigh at least felt that Guiana was ripe for Christianity, 
and, as the Spaniards had done earlier, he had brought forward the 
missionary motive as one justification for urging its colonization. 
“By this means infinite numbers of souls may be brought from their 
idolatry, bloody sacrifices, ignorance and incivility, to the worship- 
ping of the true God, and to civil conversation:’ This, he added, 
would “stop the mouths of the Roman Catholics, who vaunt of their 
great adventures for the propagation of the Gospel?’ Next Donne 
refers to his disappointment that nothing can be done at present 
about Guiana: 

Guyanaes harvest is nip’t in the Spring, 

I feare; And with us (me thinckes) Fate deales so 
As with the Jewes guide God did; he did show 


Him the rich land, but bar’d his entry in: 
Oh slownes is our punishment and sinne. 


The last line recalls the peroration of Keymis’s True Relation of the 
Second Voyage to Guiana, and may even be a reminiscence of it: 


In one word; The time serveth, the like occasion seldome happeneth in 
many ages, the former,repeated considerations doe all joyntly together 
importune us, nowe, or never to make our selves rich, our posteritie hap- 
pie, our Prince every way stronger then our enemies, and to establish our 
Countrey in a state flourishing and peaceable. O let not then such an 
indignitie rest on us, as to deprave so notable an enterprise with false ru- 
mours, and vaine suppositions, to sleepe in so serious a matter, and re- 
nouncing the honour, strength, wealth, and soveraigntie of so famous a 
conquest, to leave all unto the Spaniard.* 


The same note of urgency is heard in Chapman’s De Guiana: Carmen 
Epicum, which was prefixed to Keymis’s book: 


Then most admired Soveraine, let your breath 
Goe foorth upon the waters, and create 
A golden worlde in this our yron age, 


"Edward Edwards, Life of Sir Walter Ralegh ({London], 1868) I, 198. 
8Hakluyt’s Voyages, Everyman edition, VII, 398. 
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And be the yaaa forewind to a Fleet 
That seconding your last,° may goe before it 
In all successe of profite and renowne. 


These lines show that Chapman at least cherished hopes that the ex- 


pedition of 1597 would proceed to Guiana. The rest of Donne’s 
stanza is less obscure: 


Perchance, these Spanish businesse being done, 
Which as the Earth betweene the Moone and Sun 
Eclipse the light which Gyuana would give, 
Our discontented hopes we shall revive. 


Donne hopes that projects for colonizing Guiana will be revived 
when the present expedition is over. 

The explanation of the last poem is offered with some diffidence, 
and it might well be objected that a young man on the point of set- 
ting out on an expedition against the Spaniards would hardly speak 
of his present life as a “slumber:’ To this it can only be replied that 
the word must refer to the physical exhaustion produced by the 
storm through which he had recently passed, or to the enforced in- 
action of the period of waiting until the fleet was ready to set out 
again. But even if the dating of this particular poem is still doubtful, 


the case for assigning most of the other verse letters in the group to 
the years 1592-94 is in no sense invalidated. 


R. C. Batp 


*The Cadiz expedition of 1596. That Donne also regarded an expedition to Guiana 
as the natural sequence to the Cadiz voyage is further shown by his epigram Cales 
and Guyana, probably also written about this time: 

If you from spoyle of th’old worlds farthest end 
To the new world your kindled valors bend, 
What brave examples then do prove it trew 
That one things end doth still beginne a new. 








Humphrey Norton and the Court at Plymouth 


wr Frederick B. Tolles was preparing his note in the Hunt- 
ington Library Quarterly on “A Quaker’s Curse—Humphrey 
Norton to John Endecott, 1658” it was evident that similar writings 
against the authorities at Plymouth Colony had survived, but they 
could not then be traced. Justin Winsor in 1852 in his calendar of 
early wills at Plymouth’ mentioned some letters of Humphrey Nor- 
ton. They were apparently at the end of Part 2, Volume 2, of books 
in the Probate Office. Repeated inquiries made to that office were 
answered to the effect that they could not be found. It was suggested 
that they had been destroyed by fire. Lately, happening to be in 
Plymouth, I made personal search and found them in the County 
Registry of Deeds, Book 2, pages 85-88. They are at the end of the 
second part, where Winsor found them. They are carefully silked 
and bound. It was a simple matter to get photostats of them. More 
recently still I have found them completely and quite accurately 
printed in The Mayflower Descendant.* There are four documents 
as follows: 


fol. 85. A “railing paper” from Humphrey Norton to Thomas 
Prince, Governor of Plymouth Patent. 

fol. 86. A “railing paper” from Norton to John Alden, Magistrate, 
dated Rhode Island 16th 4th mo [June] [16] 58. 

fol. 87. The deposition of Christopher Winter, reporting a con- 
versation with Humphrey Norton. 


fol. 87 (bis) and verso (88). A reply of Humphrey Norton to 
Christopher Winter’s depositions. 


All four documents were ordered recorded by the court. The 
are copied in the same regular, if not always easily legible, hand. The 
last was evidently enclosed with the first for in his postscript to Gov- 
ernor Prince Norton writes: “I have sent thee here enclosed a reply 
to C. Winter’s deposition. Also I have sent already a true relation of 


1Vol. XTV (1951), p. 416, note 6. 
*New England Historical and Genealogical Register, V1 (1852), 95. 
*Vol. XVIII (1916), 71-77. 
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part of thy proceedings towards London, with a copy of the fines 
laid on and levied of the people of God, with a copy of thy late laws’ 
In the postscript to John Alden he mentions an earlier “paper pre- 
sented to Thomas Prince and thee and others:’ Evidently the papers 
here connected were part of a larger correspondence. 

The documents fit in with what we know from Quaker sources, 
The laws and actions in Plymouth were related first in English publi- 
cations of the year 1659, the former in Francis Howgill’s The Popish 
Inquisition Newly Erected in New-England, the latter in Norton’s 
The New-England Ensigne, written at sea in the Second Month of 
the Year 1659, and in The Secret Workes of a Cruel People by John 
Rous and Norton (London 1659). 

Norton’s first visit was about the beginning of October, 1657. He 
had been arrested at Sandwich on a Sunday and carried to Plymouth 
by a constable and kept prisoner. Only his demand to be heard got 
him a hearing at the Sessions. He was sent away as a vagabond above 
fifty miles by the under marshal.‘ 

Next occurs his visit to New Haven Colony, where he was 
branded as a heretic with a letter H in his right hand. 

In company with John Rous, Norton appeared again at Plymouth 
at their June court in 1658. They were asked their reasons for com- 
ing, which they gave in a paper addressed to the magistrates, who 
would not permit it to be read. An interview with Christopher Win- 
ter took place, but it did not supply the court with the desired evi- 
dences of heresy. They were then tendered an oath, and on their 
refusal to swear were sentenced to be flogged, John Rous with fifteen 
lashes and Humphrey Norton with twenty-three. They were im- 
prisoned again to secure from them the jailer’s fees but these they 
apparently refused.° 

As our documents show, Norton was by June 16th out of their 
jurisdiction in Rhode Island, whence these papers were sent to Plym- 
outh. The court, however, ordered them recorded and issued war- 


4Cf. Records of the Colony of New Plymouth .. ., ed. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff (Bos- 
ton, 1855-61), III, 123. 


5Cf. Records of the Colony of New Plymouth, Ill, 139f. The whole episode ex- 
tended only from June 1 to June 10. Winter’s deposition is referred to as made 
“formerly? 
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rants for his arrest. Norton very soon appeared not at Plymouth but 
at Boston. His experiences there do not now concern us. 

Why these papers were recorded is an interesting question. Was 
it to give them publicity? Was it felt that they made self-evident the 
justice of the court’s action, much as the publication of Norton’s 
curse upon John Endicott was intended to rouse hostility to the 
Quakers? Perhaps it is an accident that we have them at all since they 
come down to us not among records of court procedure, but anoma- 
lously associated with wills, inventories of estates, and deeds. The 
full text of the endorsement or colophon is as follows: 


The court duly weighing and considering the premises, viz: the horrible 
railing contempt and pernicious wickedness expressed by the said Nor- 
ton contained in these papers together with other like passages of this 
incendiary of mischief at other times expressed both against foundation 
truths of God, against his holy word, the laws of the Colony, those in au- 
thority and others; ordered that the aforesaid papers should be recorded, 
and forthwith issued out warrants in his Highness’ name to the constables 
of the several towns of this jurisdiction respectively to apprehend the 
body of the said Humphrey Norton that so he may be committed to 
ward and to receive punishment according to his demerits. 


The actual court record is briefer: 


It was ordered by the Court, that the railing papers sent to the Governor, 
to Mr. Alden from Humphrey Norton, together with Winter’s deposi- 
tion and Norton’s reply, should be put on public records, and that due 
course be forthwith taken to apprehend the body of the said Norton, that 
so he may be brought to condign punishment according to his demerits.* 


The documents are in the characteristic language of the time but 
they enable us to see something of the criticism on both sides. Norton 
in his letter’ gives a bill of eight particulars against Governor Prince: 


1. Thy former warrant was forged upon a filthy lie, and therein thou 
titlest me an extravagant person. 


2. Thy helping hand in causing me to be recorded for several errors, 
and like a shameless man would neither it acknowledge nor deny. 


Records of Plymouth Colony, Ill, 149. Session of the Court held at Plymouth the 
29th of September, 1658. A marginal note says quite correctly: “Of this see more in 
the book of evidence of lands recorded at the latter end?’ 

"This letter was printed in full (not “a portion”) in Jacob Bailey Moore, Memoirs 
of American Governors (New York, 1846), I, 156-58. 
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3. [Declaring] that John Rous and I were inordinate fellows, and never 
in the least made it appear wherein. 

4. [Thy statement] that I intended within two days after the time thou 
spake it to make a preachment, as thou in thy derision called it, there- 
aways. 


5. Thy promise that I should have the law, and afterwards went about 
to deny it, so that as from thee I never had it yet. 

6. Popish and Jesuiticall names, withal thy lying slanders and false 
aspersions cast upon us from thy clamorous tongue. 

7. Acting contrary to law, equity and justice and judgment according 
to the evil of thine own heart .. . besides the denying of my paper which 
‘was presented to thee containing part of my grounds of my coming.* 

8. Thy striving to dash my words back upon me and to hinder me to 


speak in the people’s hearing striving what thou could to stain the truth 
of God with thy envious tongue. 


The letter refers further to Prince’s defrauding of the poor, a 
charge presumably not so much of wrong done to visiting Quakers 
like Norton, as to local Quakers who were fined by the court, and 
concludes with a threat of suffering to come upon the Governor “if 
thou repent not. When these things come upon thee and thy back 
[is] bowed down with pain, in that day and hour thou shalt know 


to thy grief that prophets of the Lord we are and the God of ven- 
geance is our God’ 

The letter to John Alden has a different tone. Though in both 
letters Alden is spoken of as “a pack horse for Governor Prince;’ the 
Quaker appeals to him as one who once had a tenderness and sober- 
ness but was drawn aside by self love and the desire to have the name 
of magistrate. Norton urges him to “follow the example of Timothy 
Hatherly® and withdraw thy body forever appearing at that beastly 


®See above. The text of this letter is printed in New-England’s Ensigne, pp. 36-39. 


®Timothy Hatherly had come to Plymouth in 1623 and died in 1666. He was a 
founder of Scituate. He and Captain James Cudworth of the same place, according to 
a letter dated December, 1658, were left off the list of magistrates at the preceding 
election because of their unwillingness to persecute the Quakers. The letter, addressed 
to one Brown in London, is published in The Secret Workes of a Cruel People, pp. 
20-26 and in later Quaker collections like Bishop and Besse. The Records of Plym- 
outh Colony show that at the election on June 1, 1658 Hatherly was chosen but not 
sworn, Cudworth was not chosen (III, 134). They also confirm Cudworth’s state- 
ment of his discharge from captaincy of a military company for favoring the Quakers 
(III, 130). 
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bench” [the magistrate’s court]. Alden is charged with “sending 
forth thy warrant to force away other men’s goods for keeping the 
law of Christ”—again a reference to distraints on local Quakers, and 
with having in his house “the cursed purse—wherein it held the goods 
of other men.’ This phrase is best interpreted by the comment made 
by Norton and Rous to the jailer when he asked for his fees: “If 
anything was due to him he might go to the keeper of the cursed 
purse (to wit John Alden who was the treasurer of the robberies, 
which by violence they took from the innocent):’?° 

The deposition of Christopher Winter" is a confused document. 
Its accusations are, however, exclusively of a theological nature. He 
accused Norton of saying among other things 


that the Scriptures were never intended for the enlightening of man; 


that Christ Jesus was not man, for a man could not pass through closed 
doors or fast forty days; 


that the body of Christ did not ascend into heaven and that we should not 
expect Him to come from thence, for he was come already. 


Norton’s reply either denies that he said these things or explains what 
he did say. He complains that he was not allowed by the magistrates 


to answer these charges publicly but was forced away to prison. But 
he expresses his rejoicing “in behalf of Timothy Hatherly or any 
other harmless man who shall withdraw his hand from meddling 
with them in their wicked and malicious works.’ 

This controversy as read today is quite inconclusive and it seemed 
tothe court at the time that there was “very little difference between 
what Winter affirmed and the said Norton owned.’ Charges and pro- 
cedures against Norton and Rous were shifted to other grounds. But 
these two documents show that the opponents of Quakerism were 
looking for theological heresy here as in New Haven and Boston and 
were not motivated by interest in law and order exclusively as has 
sometimes been claimed on their behalf. The whole episode also 


10New-England’s Ensigne, p. 39. 


"Christopher Winter of Scituate and later Marshfield appears in various local rec- 
ords from 1635 until his death in 1683 (New England Genealogical and Historical 
Register, VIII, 228). In 1635 he was fined and in 1637 excommunicated for marrying 
one Mrs. Jane Cooper. He had other misdemeanors charged against him in 1663 and 
1664. Humphrey Norton tells him that he is not fit to preach since he does not know 
a reprobate. But I do not infer from this that he was a minister. 
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refutes the view that whereas Massachusetts Bay Colony (called the 
Puritans) persecuted the Quakers to the death, the New Plymouth 
Colony (called the Pilgrims) did not persecute them at all.’ There 
were no executions in the latter, but there were for long equally 
severe laws, and I think more havoc done to residents who espoused 
Quakerism. Many traveling Quakers suffered in Plymouth before 
they suffered in Boston. At least to Captain Cudworth in December, 
1658, it seemed that “now Plymouth saddle is on the bay horse, viz. 
Boston, we shall follow them on the career:’ 


Henry J. CapBury 


12Cf, Benjamin Scott, The Pilgrim Fathers Neither Puritans Nor Persecutors (Lon- 
don, 1866). 





Foreclosure ofa Peacemaker’sCareer:A Criticism 
of Thomas Jefferson’s Diplomatic Isolation 


the vital negotiations between France and the United States 
which culminated in the signing of the Convention of 1800, the 
key American figure was William Vans Murray, Maryland politi- 
cian and diplomat. The treaty released the United States from its first 
permanent “entangling” alliance, avoided an all-out war with Napo- 
leonic France that might well have destroyed the structure of the 
newly-formed federal government, and was, in large part, responsi- 
ble for the demise of the first American political coalition, the Fed- 
eralist party. Murray’s peace-making activities first began while he 
was serving as minister resident at The Hague where he carried on 
unofficial conversations with the French foreign office through 
Louis-André Pichon, then secretary to the French legation at The 
Hague. As a direct result of these conversations, which led to accept- 
able French overtures for reconciliation between the two republics, 
President John Adams appointed Murray minister plenipotentiary 
to France to work out a settlement. The President’s action in mov- 
ing for a resumption of negotiations with France and his appointment 
of Murray for the task, shortly after the humiliating experience of 
the “X. Y. Z’ affair, caused great dissension within the already di- 
vided ranks of the Federalist party. Powerful factions within the 
party, particularly the wing led by Alexander Hamilton, favored 
war with France almost as a matter of party faith. To placate the 
vociferously disparate elements in the party, Adams appointed two 
more orthodox party men, Chief Justice Oliver Ellsworth and Wil- 
liam R. Davie, governor of North Carolina, as additional negotiators. 
Thus the French negotiations were placed in the hands of a commis- 
sion of three Federalists, two of whom were lukewarm in support 
of the project. Of the three, only Murray engaged continuously in 
the conversations from beginning to end and he was primarily re- 
| sponsible for the blueprint of peace that resulted.’ 


1For a fuller treatment of the subject see Alexander DeConde, “The Role of Wil- 
liam Vans Murray in the Peace Negotiations between France and the United States, 
18007 The Huntington Library Quarterly, XV (1952), 185-94. 
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Confirmed Federalist that he was, Murray nevertheless had enter- 
tained hopes as the negotiations were concluded that under the new 
Republican administration of Thomas Jefferson which had just 
come to power in the “revolution of 1800,’ he might be appointed 
as the new permanent minister plenipotentiary to France. He based 
his aspirations on the assumption that his merits as a statesman, in 
view of his contributions to Franco-American amity, would be rec- 
ognized and rewarded.’ But this was too much to expect of his politi- 
cal opponents, for even before his inauguration Thomas Jefferson 
had made plans for the post.* To add even further to Murray’s dis- 
appointment, in a move based on economy in government, Jefferson 
recalled him as minister to The Hague and actually did away with 
the post. This was done while the Maryland diplomat was still to be 
employed in bargaining with France over the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the Convention of 1800, though he was not immediatel 
notified of his dismissal. Commenting bitterly on his recall, Murray 
wrote in his diary: 


... the 27th [of July] I got my letter of recall as Minister at the Hague- 
It was a gauche thing to recall me before an end to this negociation in 
which I am alone engaged. It was my intention to ask leave to return after 


finishing here—for had this affair failed, they would have said I intention- 
ally spoiled it! from ill humour to Mr. Jefferson!—Government has saved 
me this delicacy! — 

I deeply feel my embarrassment—pecuniary, as Government has never 
told me about my outfit & salary here. .. . My dear wife bears all well 
though she thinks it unjust to recall me!—It is true I started the negoci- 
ation with France; was first named—helped get it on, and now shall con- 
clude it alone. Another is placed here—I hear Mr. Livingston—I never 


2This expectation is discernible in much of Murray’s writing at this time. It is inter- 
esting to note that shortly after he reached France, Robert R. Livingston, the new 
permanent American minister to France, wrote to the Secretary of State, James Mad- 
ison, “I find that Murray would have been very agreeable [as the American minister 
to France]; and I mention it that you may act as exigencies require, without the small- 
est personal attention to me; since I shall feel no reluctance in submitting to any 
measure which the public interest may demand” Paris, December 31, 1801. Despatches 
from the United States Ministers to France, Vol. VIII, General Records of the De- 
partment of State, National Archives. 


8Before his inauguration Jefferson had offered the post to Livingston, who was one 
of his most important supporters in the crucial state of New York. See Charles E. Hill, 
“James Madison” The American Secretaries of State and their Diplomacy, ed. Samuel 
F. Bemis (New York, 1927-29), III, 10. 
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considered myself as on the first line of my countrymen & on that score 
can not complain—!—I am grateful to Providence on whose support I 
have sincerely & I say so before it, rely’d that I might do for the best. . . .* 


In discussing his position with John “Beau” Dawson, an agent 
sent to France by President Jefferson to carry back the ratified treaty, 
Murray learned that Dawson had known of his recall before the ne- 
gotiations over the exchange of ratifications had commenced.’ He 
reported the belated disclosure as follows: 


Icomplained of his silence—as had I known it I should have saved 30 Louis 
at the Hague and could have arranged my affairs—he pleaded the dis- 
agreeableness of such a task—but that he was desired by the President to 
inform me that my recall was owing to his general system respecting ex- 
pense when it could be properly saved—not owing to any objection to 
me, with whose conduct he was satisfy’d—& that I had his approbation. 

I told Dawson it was my determination to resign by asking leave to 
return—that my losses in [the] United States & the change had deter- 
mined me—That though the President had employ’d me on this business 
yet I must know that it was quite out of reason to suppose that I could 
have his perfect confidence. 

He told me that Smith will be recalled on the same principle—Expense 
—-This is penny wise—pound foolish. 


On the evening of August 5, 1801, while Murray was discussing 
the views of France in regard to Louisiana with Antoine René 
Charles Mathurin La Forest, an official of the French foreign affairs 
office, the subject of the recall came up. Murray ostensibly passed 
over the matter lightly, but later remarked: 


On my Recall—he said it produced pain in the French Government—that 
it was known near two months since—I said Dawson told it I suppose—he 
laughed & said they had heard it—Thus our Government underwork a 


‘William Vans Murray Papers, July 30, 1801, Library of Congress (microfilm in 
the Huntington Library). For purposes of clarity, contractions and abbreviations 
have been expanded, superior‘letters lowered, and occasional French phrases have 
been translated in all the quotations used. 


‘For information on Dawson see Early L. Fox in DAB s. v. “Dawson, John? 


‘Murray Papers, August 1, 1801. Smith was a Federalist politician and contempo- 
rary of Murray who served as American minister to Portugal during the Adams ad- 
ministration. See Anne K. Gregorie in DAB s. v. “Smith, William Loughton? 
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minister of their own when he needs the certainty in the eyes of a foreign 
Government that he has the confidence of his own Government—!—This 
is a precious policy—and a strange fact!—' 


The next day Murray added a second postscript to a letter he had 
written several days earlier to Secretary of State James Madison in- 
dicating that he had received his letter of recall: “I am just informed 
to my great surprise that the French Government knew of my Re- 
call long before I did!”* 

Several days later, one of the three French negotiators, Pierre- 
Louis Roederer, in a conversation with Murray lamented the spirit 
of the American government in relation to the Federalist lawyer 
“who had had so much trouble with a successful negotiation’ And 
the day following Murray spoke at length to Talleyrand on certain 
aspects of the treaty, the peace, and other matters. In part, he quoted 
the French statesman as saying: 


I beg you to be convinced that the Government of the French Republic 
considers that you Sir are the real author of the present amicable relations 
between France & [the] United States—; that you originated the rap- 
prochement—have superintended the conduct of it in the negociations— 
& have brought it to the present moment—It is with pleasure that I in- 
form you that the Premier Consul is sensible of your whole conduct in 
so noble an object as that of making friends of the two nations who ought 
never to have been opposed—we consider you solely as having effected 
this great work—& we see you recalled by your Government in the very 
moment of the exchange of ratifications!—(he said this with great solem- 
nity & emphasis—& I thought of Munro [sic ]—& his whimpering reply—) 

I said— I am truly flattered to have contributed to the rapprochement 
between the United States and France— a recall can never rob me of that 
pleasure—The President to save expenses has recalled me—I had intended 
to resign from the 1 [st] week in June but I would not—till the late nego- 
ciation on the exchange should be finished. . . . I told him in parting that 
Smith was recalled also from Lisbon—"° 


™Murray Papers, August 5, 1801. 

8Ibid., Murray to Madison, Paris, July 27, 1801. The postscript was dated August 6. 

*Ibid., August 9, 1801. 

10Tbid., August 10, 1801. James Monroe was recalled by President Washington as 
minister to France in August 1796 for failure to defend Jay’s Treaty as instructed. For 


the circumstances of his removal see Edward Channing, A History of the United 
States (New York, 1905-25), IV, 176-8. 
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Toward the end of the month, as he was preparing to leave Europe 
for the last time, Murray pondered on how he, apparently without 
facing fully the political realities involved, had earlier yearned for 
the appointment as the new permanent minister to France. At the 
same time he mulled over the circumstances of his dismissal: 


I thank God . .. that my nerves & mind were above the recall that brings 
me in a pecuniary point of view very humble—Monroe had a paralytic 
stroke on receiving his recall! —I thank my God! on whom I have game f 
rely’d with devout gratitude . . . that I can & do look forward with confi- 
dence of his support to my disordered private affairs at home!—People, 
Americans & others tell me that I have done so & so. . . I know that it is 
not the minister but the Government that does this or that . . . we are so 
divided by party that a man of my decidedly middling talents can not 
have the support of either—not that-I think myself inferior to dozens 
who have impudence enough to aspire to the first rank—on which I have 
no title to be—but I am not on that rank—& that is the only one (and there 
are not more than three or four that are on it!) when a man commands 
that meretricious thing the Public.” 


Before putting his affairs in order for the last time at The Hague, 
the disillusioned diplomat expressed himself in thoughtful terms on 
the course American foreign relations were following under the new 
administration. Based upon active diplomatic experience in the cap- 
itals of Europe, intimate association with high level policy makers 
in American government, and the reflections of a keen and cultivated 
mind, Murray’s ideas on foreign policy and administration shed new 
light on a vital phase of American diplomatic history. Particularly 
illuminating are the following excerpts, taken from his diaries, which 
reveal a striking criticism of President Jefferson’s attempts at diplo- 
matic isolation: 


Mr. Jefferson abridges [the foreign relations of the United States] he 
seems to think by suppressing the Legation here & at Lisbon. But these 
relations called political exist independently of Treaties & Ambassadors— 
They are the relative duties & interests of independent nations as nations, 
not as allies or nations bound by Treaty—The moment we became Inde- 
pendent, we as a Nation, entered into Foreign relations with all the 
nations on earth i. e. relative character bound us in all things to the Gen- 
eral Law of nations— 


“Murray Papers, August 25, 1801. 
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Whether we chuse to be known to all in a way that the constant usage 
has chalked out as that which suits the dignity & announced amity of an 
independent Sovereign, viz by Ambassadors is another point. In my own 
opinion it is for our own Interest & honour to take & Keep our Stand 
among those with whom we have most intercourse in no equivocal atti- 
tude & as far as is convenient as much as possible in the way that other 
nations have so long adopted as proper to their dignity. 

We ought to avoid any equivocal attitude for we are but lately inde- 
pendent—& in the memory of very young men were lately Colonies of 
Great Britain. 

France aided us in our Independence war. Since, she has tampered a 
little with our independence—She has so long asserted that we were little 
better than true Colonies of Great Britain that it is difficult to find a com- 
pany in Europe in which one third do not believe her assertion—because 
the admiration of America in Europe has preceded a knowledge of her 
real character, resources, & opinions on this point at least, by half a cen- 
tury—All hear & talk of America—few except the merchants (& a minor- 
ity of them only) know the State of Society—there!—In this ignorance 
respecting so young a mation—false impressions are easily made—such as 
do effect the pride of any real American who speaks freely among for- 
eigners—Now the late principle of Mr. Jefferson places us in an equivocal 
attitude. as to Spain—it is absolutely insignificant at present—as to Hol- 
land it is certainly greatly under the domination of France. Portugal is 
also under that of Great Britain. 

If we draw in all our foreign corps except from London & Paris how 
will that strike all Europe?—and reputation is inestimable! 

It will place us, after so many malicious reports respecting our devo- 
tion, on one side to Great Britain & on the other to France in an equivocal 
attitude as it were by our own confession—To affront some states—neglect 
others & carry our respect to these two only—It will be said there are two 
parties in [the] United States the old, English, & the new, French party— 
The elections decide which shall rule—but the same popular spirit en- 
joins on the triumphant party to be sparing of the feelings of the minority 
or other party—it is therefore necessary that if court is paid to one of 
these it ought to the other—of course you must send a minister to each— 

America who has hitherto paid no particular court to any one nation 
now condescends to own that though rich, she will pay all her court to 
the two heads of the two factions which alternately govern her. If it be 
worth while to affront an humbled friend like Holland—(one of our first 
& best friends) in her distress—& Portugal who is neither one nor the 
other, at least bestow the saving from the suppression of the Legations 
there to preserve the same good object elsewhere. Employ ministers in 
Denmark, Sweden—the Porte & one in Italy. 
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The influence of the usage of having ambassadors scattered abroad is 
a subject that I have often reflected on here & in France—certainly with 
no view to any examination of the subject for a practical decision of any 
question about it—They are useful as propagandists of the reputation of 
the country—of amity towards it—as lights on the points that most en- 
gage the learned or vulgar curiosity of the country where they reside— 
They contribute in this way to promote the wealth—to prepare the 
friendships—to remove erroneous ideas flowing from ignorance & mis- 
representation—They add luster to the nation. They are the respected 
Seedsmen of opinions of slow but useful growth. They are besides, an 
important idea for us, a clear Demonstration of an independence & free 
will—recognized by all nations who care little about us except on the 
scorn of our being neither a faction of Britain nor of France— 

An old nation does not so much need them as a new one. A new one, 
however proud she may & ought to be, needs such a marked Assertion 
of herself in foreign courts. It is dangerous also to set up a new line of 
conduct—It is true that nations can not be offended at not being so at- 
tended to—It is true that we do not lose nor augment our real independ- 
ence by having or not ambassadors abroad—but it is better to have them, 
if well chosen.?? 


Earlier, upon receipt of the letter of recall, Murray voiced his 
protests on the abolition of The Hague legation directly to James 
Madison. Basically he expressed similar sentiments but in this direct 
manner: 


I submit with Pleasure to the Will of the President, as far as I am its 
object, but as I am convinced by some Experience in the Affairs at the 
Hague, that a public Minister may be useful, and even save to Individuals 
a greater Expense than his Salary; and as Mr. Van Polanen has returned 
to his Post near the United States, I sincerely wish that the Question 
might be re-examined and another Minister sent;—at least during the 
War, and till the political and commercial Relations of the Batavian Re- 
public assume a more determined Form—I doubt, Sir, if during these 
times, the Correspondence of the Consuls from the Ports can be a Sub- 
stitute for the personal Activity and conversation of a Minister at the 
Hague. .. . I believe it would be economy to send a Minister. . . . I believe 
that a Minister saves twice his Salary to those concerned in Trade—Per- 
haps, it is true, that my Respect for the Dutch may a little influence my 


12Ibid., [ca. August 29, 1801]. For Jefferson’s reasons for curtailing the diplomatic 
establishment see Jefferson to Mason, May 14, 1801, and Jefferson to Short, October 
3, 1801, in The Writings of Thomas Jefferson ..., ed. Paul L. Ford (New York, 1892- 
99), VIII, 53, 95-99. 
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View of what is no longer a Question. . . . I believe that they will feel a 
deep Mortification in the Withdrawal of a great rising Friend, at a Mo- 
ment when their Misfortunes and doubtful State have made them sensible 
and when they are struggling for Respectability—** 


As the peacemaker and his wife left for America, and took leave 
of The Hague for the last time, he regretfully remarked, “ah it is 
painful to quit a station so honourable & a living so agreeable & salary 
to leave friends so exceedingly kind to us as we leave them!— Long 
shall Mrs. Murray & I remember with a sorrowful state of mind 
the Hague—our friends & Holland where we have been since June 
1797: * Mrs. Murray shed tears. 





ALEXANDER DECONDE 





18Murray Papers, July 27, 1801. Rogier Gerard van Polanen was minister resident 
to the United States for the Batavian Republic. 


14Ibid., September 2, 1801. 








pate 1. H. Fuseli, Siegfried overcoming Alberich. Original: Huntington Library 
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PLATE 111. Original signature of a Fuseli drawing. 
Courtesy of the Kunsthaus, Ziirich 
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PLATE IV. Fuseli to Mr. Du Roveray, Jr., March 3, 1798. Original: The Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library. Courtesy of the Trustees and Director of the Library 








A Fuseli Drawing in the Huntington Library 


0 few pen and wash drawing reproduced as plate I is kept in the 
Huntington Library in an appendix to the Blake collection, 
containing pieces which at some time or other were wrongly asso- 
ciated with the name of Blake. It is listed in Mr. Baker’s catalogue of 
Blake drawings,’ together with other pseudo-Blakeana. The signa- 
ture W. B. (plate II) will not deceive anybody today. The form of 
the letters is entirely different from Blake’s authentic signatures.’ 
Mr. Baker “tentatively” (page v) associated the drawing with 
Henry Fuseli’s name, and describes it as follows: 


Unidentified Subject, after Fuseli. A helmeted, naked hero, standing 
astride a recumbent naked man with his legs drawn up, struggles with an 
old, long-bearded man, of scaly form, whose navel makes a floral pat- 
tern. Round his waist a heavy, iron girdle. (p. 40) 


Unfortunately, by a slight misreading of the inscription on the back 
of the drawing (plate II), Mr. Baker barred to himself the way 
towards interpretation of the subject. The inscription reads cor- 


rectly: mit starken sinen handen lief er albrichen an 


Und vie bi dem barte den alt grisen man. 


The name Albrich gives the clue. The two verses are taken from the 
8th canto (aventiure) of the Nibelungen, literally copied from the 
only edition in existence in 1805.* In Alice Horton’s translation‘ 
they are adequately rendered by: 


With his strong hands for weapons at Alberich he ran 
And by the beard he gripped him, that old and grizzly man. 


The scene is one of the dramatic moments in an adventure of 
Siegfried’s: the hero sails into the land of the Nibelungen where his 


1C. H. Collins Baker, Catalogue of William Blake’s Drawings and Paintings in the 
Huntington Library (San Marino, 1938), p. 40. 

*Samples in Baker, plate 4, 9, 12. 

*Nibelungen Liet: ein Rittergedicht aus dem XIIl oder XIV labrbundert, zum 
ersten male aus der handschrift ganz abgedruckt, ed. Chr. H. Myller (Berlin, 1782), 


fs lines 1854/55. In the more recent editions of the German text by Simrock the 
es appear in stanza 466; in Bartsch’s editions in stanza 497. 


‘The Lay of the Nibelungs ..., trans. Alice Horton, ed. Edward Bell (London, 
1898), p. 85, stanza 497. 


395 
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chamberlain, Alberich the dwarf, keeps guard over the Nibelungen 
treasure in a castle. Unrecognized, Siegfried knocks at the door of 
the castle; a giant, posted as gate-keeper, tries to fight him off; the 
hero overcomes him and binds him hand and foot. Alberich hears 
the noise of the fight and rushes into the fray, not recognizing his 
lord. He wears a helmet and “ringe” (the German word meaning a 
hauberk); in his hand he carries a heavy gold-handled whip as 
weapon. Siegfried does not wish to kill his chamberlain; he thrusts 
his sword into the scabbard and uses his bare hands. He pulls the 
dwarf’s beard so hard “that loud the old man cries” and surrenders.‘ 

The drawing almost meticulously follows the detail given in the 
poem. On the ground lies the giant gate-keeper, bound. What Mr. 
Baker called the scaly form of the bearded man is the hauberk with a 
floral ornament in front, above which two “rings” are visible. In his 
right hand Alberich holds the whip. 

The verses on the back side are in Fuseli’s hand, as a comparison 
with the Fuseli letter on plate IV will prove. Some allowance has to 
be made for the fact that the letter is seven years older than the 
inscription and that in this time the hand of the old man, who had 
entered into his sixties, has lost its firmness and has become a little 
quivering. But it will be enough to compare, e.g., the two forms of 
d in the words handen and den (verse 1 and 2) and in the word 
considered (pl. IV, line 3); the ch in albrichen (verse 1) and in much 
(pl. IV, line 4) or inches (line 5); and the / in ef (verse 1) and less 
(pl. IV, line 5) to exclude any doubt. 

It is not very likely that Fuseli would have provided another man’s 
product with such an inscription, and less so since he was productive 
of Nibelungen drawings himself. His interest for the great poem was 
of long standing, no surprise in the pupil and friend of the Swiss 
scholar J. J. Bodmer, who had given Germany the first, though 
incomplete, edition of the Nibelungen. Already, in 1799, Fuseli had 
exhibited a Nibelungen composition: Chriemhild meditating revenge 
over the sword of Siegfried.‘ In 1805 his active interest in the epopee 
reached its culmination point. No less than five Nibelungen drawings 


5See the full text, ibid., pp. 83-86. 


Arnold Federmann, Johann Heinrich Fiissli, Dichter und Maler, 1741-1825 
(Zirich, 1927), p. 68. 
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of his dated 1805 are known. Four of them are in the Ziirich Kunst- 
haus: (1) Chriemhild and Brunhild;’ (2) Chriemhild showing Gun- 
ther’s head to Hagen (wash);* (3) Siegfried throwing his shield at 
Hagen;° (4) Chriemhild exposing Siegfried’s body.’* The fifth one, 
privately owned, shows partly the same figures as no. 4" 

The Huntington drawing fits very well into this series. The style 
is Fuseli’s. A comparison between the head of Siegfried and the 
middle head on Fuseli’s sketch of the Riitli Oath’? shows an almost 
perfect equality in the treatment of the eyes and the hair. The over- 
long feet as seen on the Huntington drawing are rather common in 
Fuseli’s work. The unequal treatment of the muscles, partly over- 
emphasized, partly superficial, is paralleled in many of his drawings.** 
So is the treatment of the gripping hands.** Unless the stylistic 
analysis by a Fuseli specialist proves the contrary, it seems safe to 
claim this drawing as a genuine work of Fuseli’s. 

At first sight the signature W.B.8. May. o§ seems to contradict 
this assumption. It is however not difficult to see that the signature 
has been tampered with.** The second half, May.os, undoubtedly 
in the same hand as the two verses (i.e., Fuseli’s), has not been 
touched; but in the first half the B was produced by another hand 


which added a lower loop to an original P, the loop covering also a 
period which still is faintly visible near the stem of the P. The same 
hand put the W before the P, with a firmer stroke than Fuseli’s ductus 


"Reproduced in Paul Ganz, The Drawings of Henry Fuseli (New York, 1949), 
plate 78. 


sListed in Federmann, p. 68. Ibid. 
0Reproduced in Ganz, plate 79. 


ema in Nicolas Powell, The Drawings of Henry Fuseli (London, 1951) 
ate 27. 


12Ganz, plate 29. 


Eg. Sin between Satan and Death (Ganz, pl. 18); Theseus (Ganz, pl. 44); the 
Archer (Ganz, pl. 64). 


4E.g., Hercules (Ganz, pl. 67). 


18] wish to thank Messrs. William A. Parish and Herbert C. Schulz, of the staff of 
the Huntington Library, who confirmed and supplemented the results of my 
observations, made on a photograph of the signature, by scrutinizing the original. 
They also kindly provided me with a much magnified reproduction on which the 
changes described above show very clearly. 
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in the authentic part of the signature. The second hand also added 
the periods after W and B, which could not have been made by the 
thinner pen used by Fuseli. Furthermore the 8 was produced by 
smearing over original script. On its left portion there seem to be 
signs of erasure;’* and protruding from the right side of the lower 
loop there is just a faint trace of a letter which is otherwise covered 
by oversmearing. 

What was the original entry? A perusal of the available reproduc- 
tions of Fuseli’s pictures shows that he never used his initials for his 
signatures. He signed either with his full name or, very often, only 
with the name of the place of work, mostly abbreviated, as S.H. for 
Somerset House, his place of residence in London, P.H. for Putney 
Hill, etc.** An abbreviation of this kind which appears comparatively 
often in his signatures is P.C., meaning Purser’s Cross, a place in 
Chelsea which belonged to Fuseli’s friend, the publisher Johnson.” 

Four of the five Nibelungen drawings of 1805 listed above are 
dated from this place, either with P.C. or even more explicitly with 
P.Cr. or P.Cross. On plate III one of these signatures is reproduced. 
A comparison between this and the signature in the Huntington 
drawing makes it evident that the protruding trace next to the 8 is 
the remainder of an r. The erasure apparently destroyed part of a C. 

Thus the signature, written entirely by Fuseli, before being doc- 
tored read P.Cr. May. os. The similarity of the peculiar broken 
forms of P in both the signatures is additional proof of Fuseli’s author- 
ship. Omission of the day number is not unusual in Fuseli’s signa- 
tures.”* 

The purpose of the forgery is evident: it was made in order to sell 
a Fuseli as a Blake. The same happened to one of the other Nibe- 
lungen drawings (the fifth described above), in which the P.C. was 
even altered to the full name W. Blake.”° 

RicHarp G, SALOMON 


16Found by Messrs. Parish and Schulz. 
17An incomplete list of such abbreviations in Fuseli’s signatures is in Powell, p. 31. 
18See Federmann, p. 173. Ganz, p. 73, interprets the P.C. as Parson’s Cross, Fulham. 


19Cf. the date P.C. Aug. os in Powell, p. 40, no. 27; P.C. May og in Federmann, 
p- 172 bottom. 


20See Powell, p. 40, no. 27. 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “uw” (or vice versa), “j” for “i? “w” for 
“vv;’ etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title of 
the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3’. If a work cited is ina 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 102-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 





